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SATURDAY, JUNE 2%, 1847. 
——- 

LL parties seem now to agree 
with us in the opinion, that 
the accident to the Dee 
Bridge occurred, not 
through the failure of the 
masonry, or any accidental 

blow, but from the ribs being too weak to 

carry their own weight, the weight of the 
roadway, and the traffic, 

The nonsense that has been talked during 
the inquiry, either for the purpose of shifting 
the blame, and throwing dust into the eyes of 
the public, or want of knowledge, must have 
been read with astonishment by those who are 
quietly looking on without interested feelings. 
The result, it is to be hoped, will at least have 
the effect of inducing some gentlemen, who 
have been raised by a series of lucky acci- 
dents into a position of great authority, to 
distrust their own infallibility (into a belief 
of which they have been persuaded by foolish 
adulators), and to give such consideration to 
works entrusted to them as their importance, 
involving the safety of the public, demands. 

Railway engineers have become too specula- 
tive, too self-sufficient, and too careless: and 
railway directors are often too exigent. The 
endeavour to keep within the estimate, and to 
keep within the time, has produced much bad 
work; and want of care and over-weening 
sufficiency have led to more. Premiums have 
been offered both to engineers and contractors 
to slight the works; and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at, that in many cases the bribe has 
been taken without objection. There is, how- 
ever, another party who ought to be (but is 
not) considered in these arrangements,—poor, 
credulous Mr. Bull, who pins his faith to any 
name that is often mentioned, and will take 
any thing for granted ’till he is once !ed to 
mistrust. This isa party who must be cared 
for, and it behoves the government to see that 


it is done. 
Great excitement was caused by the failure 


in question, and this has been increased by the 
reported failure of a girder bridge recently 
constructed over the Tame, near Tamworth, 
for the Trent Valley Railway. According to 
the Worcester Journal, apprehensions had been 








entertained for its safety for some little time | 


past,and a man was appointed to watch the 
progress of any defect which might be ob- 
servable in the structure, either from subsi- 
dence or other causes. This bridge consists of 
three divisions of about 70 feet span, supported 
by two piers in the bed of the stream, the line 
being formed by iron girders, and the whole 
being constructed on a principle precisely 
similar to that of the bridge over the Dee, on 
the Chester Railway, where the late melan- 
choly accident occurred. “It appeared that 
the doubts entertained as to the stability of the 
structare did not originate without sufficient 
cause, as on Monday the man appointed to 
watch the bridge perceived that one of the im- 
mense iron girders was giving way. The cir- 
cumstance was immediately reported to the 
officers of the company, and measures will no 
doubt be taken not only to repair the fracture, 
but to ascertain the perfect ‘stability of the 
work, before the opening of the line for traffic. 
On the whole, it is a matter of congratulation 
that the state of the bridge was discovered thus 





early, as, had it given way during the passing 
of the trains, the consequence would have been 
frightful to contemplate. * 

The fall of the arch in Bermondsey bas 
further increased the excitement, and has pro- 
duced us, in addition to many which hed 
reached us before from al! parts of the country, 
a pile of letters on the subject. Some of the 
former complain bitterly that similar girder- 
bridges, in progress in their various localities, 
are not suspended. The form is undoubtedly 
a bad one; the mode of trussing, from the 
upper corner of each end, above the line of 
compression, down towards the lower edge of 
the girder, is worse than useless. 

We would suggest, that government, to ap- 
pease the public mind, should obtain a report 
from competent persons, on every similar 
bridge now being constructed. 

To make our record perfect, and afford as 
much information as possible, we return to 
the inquiry at Chester, which has now closed. 

Mr. Broad, in reply to an inquiry, whether 
the girders “were tested by pairs, or promis- 
euously,” said “they were tried in pairs. It 
was quite possible that two girders of the 
same strength might be made from the same 
mould. They were all cast from two patterns, 
and he should think their relative strength 
was about thesame. The girders now stand- 
ing were about the same strength as that which 
had failed.” 

The foreman of the jury wished to ask Mr. 
Stephenson, how it was, that in all the short 
bridges of 30 feet span, the girders were as- 
sisted by timbers, so that if the former gave 
way, the latter would still stand, yet that here, 
where the span was much greater, there was 
no such support. 

Mr. Stephenson said, in a bridge of 100 
feet span, the timbers would have been an 
absurdity ; they were applied to bridges of a 
smaller span, as mere matters of convenience, 
without at all contributing to their safety. 

Thomas Jones proved, that he was looking 
at the bridge when the train passed, and ob- 
served a crack open at the bottom of the girder 
in the centre. When pressed as to this impor- 
tant fact, he said he was quite certain, that the 
girder opened from the bottom, and not from 
the top. 

Mr. Kennedy, an iron master, considered 
the bridge strong enough for its purpose, and 


| thought it was broken by a blow, or by the 


extra weight of ballast trains upon it on the 
same day. The iron girder was capable of 
earrying 70 tons in the centre without the 
tension rods; if the rods were not properly 
adjusted, he thought the bridge would not be 
safe for ordinary traffic. 

Evidence was given contradictory of the 
opinion, that the carriages were off the line, 
and had struck the girder. 

Thomas Taylor saw the carriages fall. Be- 
fore they fell, saw the girder “ belly” in the 
middle. 

Mr. Robertson, the engineer to the Shrews- 
bury and Chester Railway, put in the follow- 
ing report, which deserves attention. It was 
aecompanied by a model. 

“* You will perceive that there are two prin- 
cipal fractures in the beam, one near the 
centre, 54 feet from the joint in the middle 
portion of the girder ; the other in the portion 
of the girder next to the abutment, and 20 feet 
from its bearing; the latter fracture appears 
to me, from its form, and especiaily from the 
position in which the fragments lay, as shewn 
in the ground plan taken the morning after 
the accident, to have been caused by the fall ; 





ea hich carried the new line of railway over the river 
Soustive, beeen Agaoen ond Marseules, aud eee coe 
be opened, is reported to haye fallen in, with an immenge 
money. 


evident, by the bulging out of the metai at 
the point of fracture, at the top of the web or 
vertical portion of the girder. 

In estimating the strength of the girder, 
am of opinion, that the tension rods, from the 
form of the section of the girder, tended to 
weaken it, and to throw an undue strain, by 
compression on the top flange; but, assuming 
that they did not weaken it, and applying the 
formula as given by Eaton ie Serer F.R.S., 
to the girders—by one formula the breaking 
weight is equal to 614 tons ; and by the other, 
the Soaking weight is equal to 76 tons. Now, 
it bas been an established ruie in practice, 
that 4d or 3th of the breaking weight is the 
safe working weight to which a girder should 
be subjected ; and the larger the size, the 
smaller ought to be the ion taken,— 
therefore, } of 76 (the breaking weight); it 
follows, that the safe weight to which one of 
the girders ought to be subjected is 18} tons, 
and the two girders 37 tons. 

The weight of the timber platform, beams, 
rails, chains, &c., exclusive of the girder, ac- 
cording to an approximate calculation I have 
made, is 19 tons 6 ewt.; and adopting the 
rule, that a uniform weight, diffused over a 
beam, is equivalent to one-half that weight 
suspended at the centre, this becomes equal to 
a weight suspended at the centre of 9 tons 
13 ewt. 

The equivalent weight of an engine and 
tender of 33 tons 10 ewt. 2 qrs. suspended at 
the centre of the beam, I estimate at 32 tons, 
making a strain of 41 tons 13 cwt., against 
37 tons, the safe working strain to which the 
bridge ought to be subjected, 

However, on the afternoon of the accident, 
immediately previous to the passing of the 
train, the bridge was subjected to an additional 
strain by the laying on of 5 inches of broken 
red sandstone ballast, amounting to a weight 
over the bridge of 25 tons, which is equivalent 
to a weight suspended at the centre of 12 tons 
10 ewt. 

This makes a total of 57 tons against the 
safe strain of 37 tons formerly stated ; and this 
last addition appears to me to be the immediate 
cause of the aceident. 


In these calculations, however, it is assumed 
that every thing is at rest, and that the forces 
applied are those resulting from direct pres- 
sure; while the evidence shews that there is a 
vibratory movement of the whole structure to 
a large extent; and there is besides the percus- 
sive movement of the engine and tender, which, 
with a heavy long boiler engine with outside 
cylinder, is considerable. The weight of the 
structure and of the train in motion will be 
about 164 tons in all; and the strain from this 
eause must be added to that formerly stated. 


This strain, although it cannot be ascertained 
by aceuracy of calculation founded on experi- 
ment, experience shews to be great; and I am 
of opinion, that it formed a large element in 
the strain which broke the bridge down. 

There is also the whole gross strain arising 
from the pressure, and the eussion of the 
structure and its load, the apportionment of 
that strain between the girders; for I am of 
opinion that from the and independent 
connection of the girders, and the giving of the 
structure, the strain may have been equally di- 
vided between the girders. These investiga- 
tions, independently of the evidence of the 
witnesses, lead me to the conclusion that x 
girder broke in the middle from its weakness 
to resist the strain increased by the laying on 
of the ballast. 

The opinions of Mr. Stephenson and Mr. 
Locke, founded on the alleged facts as to the 
paint on the tender, the broken carriage wheel, 
and the snips in the chairs, appear to fall to 
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the ground, as they must have been misin- 
formed on those particulars, which can all be 
disproved. 

Henry Rovertson, Engineer.” 

In examination, the witness objected to the 
principle of the bridge, but thought strength 
might be made to obviate that principle. Had 
tested the bridge by taking three engines over 
it before the opening of the line, but was not 
aware if the supports had been removed from 
under the bridge at that time! 

Captain Simmons, inspector of railways, 
having stated that he had been appointed by 
the Government, in conjunction with Mr. 
Walker, C.E., to inspect the bridge at Ches- 
ter, and to inquire into the cause of the acci- 
dent, proceeded to read their joint report. 
According to the Chester Courant, it was an 
elaborate and able document, but was so cau- 
tiously guarded by reasonings upon probabili- 
ties and conflicting engineering opinions, that 
the decision of the Government inspectors was 
not very positively pronounced. ‘‘ Their con- 
cluding inferences, however, were, that the 
first fracture was made in the centre of the 
girder, that the girder of itself was too weak 


to support the weights usually passing over it, | 


and that the principle of the construction of the 
bridge was objectionable.” 

Below we give some portious of the report, 
which have since reached us.* 

The coroner then summed up, and the jury 
returned a verdict, of which the following is 
the close :— 

“We are further unanimously of opinion, 
that the aforesaid girder did not break from 
any lateral blow of the engine, tender, car- 
riage, or van, or from any fault or defect in 
the masonry of the piers or abutments ; but 
from its being made of a strength insufficient 
to bear the pressure of quick trains passing 
over it. 

We feel, that the eleven remaining girders 





having been cast from the same pattern, and of | 


the same strength, are equally weak, and con- 
sequently equally dangerous for quick or pas- 
senger trains, as was the broken one. 

We consider we should not be doing our 
duty towards the public, if we separated with- 
out expressing our unanimous opinion, that no 
girder bridge of so brittle and treacherous a 
metal as cast iron alone, even though trussed 
with wrought iron rods, is safe for quick or pas- 
sengertrains. And we have it in evidence before 
us, that there are upwards of one hundred 
bridges similar, in principle and form, to the 
late one over the river Dee, either in use, or 


* The following is from their report : 


“That the bridge was of sufficient strength if the cast and 
wrought-iron be supposed to act together, cach taking its equal 
proportion of the strain 

That there is great difficulty in insuring the joint action, and that 


if this is a part of the principle of the bridge, we do not approve 
of it 

That neither the wrought nor the cast iron, taken separately, 
was sufficient for perfect stability, and that to haye ed this, the 
cast-iron girders alone should have been of sufficient strength to 
carry the whole weight, with an ample allowance for the various 





circumstances (some of them peculiar te this bridge) which we have 
—-. 3 é : 
hat, with the exception of the bends or warps in the top 


flanges, the castings are of good quality. That the wrought-iron is 
also of good quality. 

That the stonework of the piers and abutments is good, and in no 
"Y contributed to the failure. 

fe now come to the question, what was the immediate canse of 
the accident ? As the bridge has carried as great, or greater, loads 
before, the suggestion that there was something peculiar in this 
case, as the end of a rail having projected from the straight line, and 
been struck by the engine, or the tender having got off the line and 
struck the girder laterally, is not improbable. The engineers who 
were called by the railway company considered that the breaking 
of one leaf of the wrought-iron that was next the tender, the piece 
that was struck out of the girder, and the damage to the abutment 
wall, are all proof of the fact that the accident was caused by the 
tender having got off the line, and broken the girder by a heavy 
lateral blow. We refer to the evidence of Mr. Rebert Stephenson, 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Vignolles, and Mr. Gooch, who were also of opimion 
that the strength of the girder was sufficient. As to this latter point, 
we have already stated the principles upon which alone this con- 
clusion could hare been arrived at, and our own opinion. As to 
the tender, or the carriage imiacdiately behind it, having got off 
the railway and damaged the abutment walls, there is no doubt ; 
and if the tender struck the side of the girder, when the latter was 
under great strain, a fracture was the probable consequence. This 
is on the presumption of the tender having got off the line from 
some other cause than the breaking of the mrder. 

Our own decided opinion, formed from the statement we have 
made as to the strength of the girder, and from the position in 
which the broken pieces were found, the two halves being each in 
a straight line, or nearly so, but at an angie with one another, is 

the first fracture took place in the centre of the girder, and not 
at the end, which rested on the abutment. 

Hay reference te other cases, it is proper to state that Mr. 
Robert Stephenson stated in his evidence that he had erected a 
number of bridges on the samme principle as this, and that this was 
the first failure. We have not examined these bridges ; they are 
stated te be all of a less span then the Chester bridge, but that the 
dimeusions of the parts are proportionally less, and it may perhaps 
be from the above humerous examples, and the opinions of 
the eminent engineers, cpposed by this one fhilure, that we are 

in considering the weakness of the cirder to be the cause 

of the failure in the present case, and uunecessarily cautious in the 
jection we entertained, and have expressed, as to the principle of 
bridge and its sec , but, as we entertain these opinions very 
decidedly, it is eur duty (by me micas an acreeable one) to express 
ach. 














| platform. 





in course of being constructed, on various lines 
of railway. We consider all these unsafe, 
more or less so, in proportion to the span; 
still all unsafe. 

We, therefore, call upon her Majesty’s 
Government, as guardians of the public safety, 
to institute such an inquiry into the-merits or 
demerits of these bridges, as shall either con- 
demn the principle, or establish their safety to 
such a degree, that passengers may rest fully 
satisfied there is no danger; although they 
deflect from 1} to 5 inches.” 


On the effect of this deflection an architect 
of standing, who signs himself “J. W.” has 
forwarded to us the following remark :— 

“1 am dissatisfied with the opinions of the 
eminent men who have expressed their eenti- 
ments relative to the disaster which has oc- 
curred, because none of them have attributed 
the failure of the iron to the disintegration 
arising from the repeated defiexures of the 
girder, which was at length fractured. It ap- 
pears from the evidence, that this iron beam 
bent frequently when trains passed over it; 
now, as cast-iron is granular not fibrous, or 
very little so, every time it is deflected it loses 
a portion of its adhesive constitution, where- 
fore a repetition of flexures ultimately destroys 
its cohesion: the reverse takes place with 
wrought-iron of good fabric, if it is suffered 
to recover its first position, When wrought- 
iron or timber beams fail, they do so from im- 
position of too great dead weight.” 

We will close our article with a communi- 
cation from our correspondent on the spot, 
which will be read with interest :— 

At the middle fracture of the rib the section 
of the body is 2 in., the upper flange 7 in. 


| by 1}, the lower flange 24 in. by 24, and the 


depth 3 ft. 9 in. the width of the space being 
93 ft. The breaking weight of this rib, ac- 
cording to Hodgkinson’s formula, is calculated 
to be 62 tons on the centre, which is equiva- 
lent to 124 tons distributed over the rib, and to 
248 tons equally distributed over the bay or 
The weight of the roadway appears 
to be as follows :— 

Tons. 
Weight of girder and rods, 31 tons by 2.... 62 
4 lines of rail (70lbs. to the yard) ........ 124 
60 chairs (}cwt. each) ......... 


epee rt lj 
Ballast 22 cube yards (6 in. deep), 25 cwt. to 


6 PEN es ei eee ike cee ae 
13 tie rods, 13 lbs. to the foot (162 lbs. each) 1 
Timber, oak, 180 cube ft. (73 lbs. to the ft.) 6 

pine, 400 cube ft. (41 lbs. to the ft.) 74 
118 

To which is to be added, the 2 coats of arms 
10 ewt. each, on the rib that failed ...... 1 


Tons 119 











become, until by turning them over on their 
sides, they will break with their own weight. 

Mr. Stephenson stated, he could camber the 
ribs by means of bolts passed through a plate 
at the angular points of suspension, and at- 
tached to the tension bars: an allowance has 
been made in the joint of the rib for that pur- 
pose, but it seems to have failed in practice, as 
the ribs are now level. 

The tension-bars, as arranged on this bridge, 
seem of little service, because the object of 
trussing is to strengthen the weakest point, 
which, undoubtedly, is the centre, se that a 
beam should have but one angular point of 
suspension. The principle has failed in Man- 
chester, at Mr. Gray’s cotton mill, and the 
reason stated by Mr. Fairbairn was, that it 
allowed the breaking weight to be arrived at 
before the tension-bar came into action.* 

Besides, the tension-bars are attached to the 
girder, and, in consequence of not being con- 
fined to any fixed point on the piers or abut- 
ment independent of the girder, they have 
deflected as the girder deflected with the weight 
passing over, varying from 2} in. to 5} in., as 
proved by respectable witnesses. 

In calculating the strength of the tension- 
bars, if in action, which is not the case in this 
bridge, the following results are arrived at :— 
An inch bar of iron will suspend from 27 tons 
to 30 tons before it breaks; it will. bear from 
15 tons to 16 tons before it begins to stretch, 
or extend in length; and the calculation of Mr. 
Telford, in his experiments for suspension- 
bridges, was to allow 4 tons for every square 
inch of iron, instead of eight, as assumed by 
Mr. Stephenson; so that, multiplying 3 in. by 
6 in., the size of the suspending bars, and that 


| by 4, gives 72 tons for one chain, or 144 tons 


for one rib, or 288 tons for the bay. 

But a deduction must be made from this 
calculation on account of the difficulty in fitting 
together so many pieces of ironwork with that 
nicety and accuracy, so that every part should 
discharge its due share of duty. 

An iron wall plate would have proved bene- 
ficial for bridges of this character, as it would 
distribute the weight equally over the breadth 
of the piers and abutments, instead of having 
the entire weight of the pier at four small fixed 
points a considerable distance asunder; be - 
sides, it would have prevented the stonework 
from falling when the rib fell. 

The bridge was not well braced together ; 
it is tied together transversely by thirteen ties, 


| 4 in. by 1 in.: these are let into dove-tailed cast 


| iron sockets, 3 in. long on the edge of the flange 


of the girder. The timber braces, supporting 
the roadway, are 4ft.in extent,and 10 in.by 9 in. 
with a similar bearing upon the flange of the 
middle section of the rib, so that this will ac- 
count for the buckling in of the top flanges of 


| the ribs, and the spreading out of the lower 


ilanges when weights pass overit. Besides, 


| there is no diagonal bracing. This seems very 


So if 119 tons is deducted from 248, it leaves | 
the net breaking weight 129 tons: this divided | 
‘character for bridges (particularly of large 


by 3, the system usually adopted by engineers, 
gives 43 tons, the weight it may be safely 
loaded with. Mr. Fairbairn, in a recent com- 


munication to the Institute of Civil Engineers, | 


recommends +, which would reduce it to 
32} tons, and this is a very safe calculation, as 
the deflection of cast iron commences at one- 
fourth its breaking weight. 

It has been stated in evidence by Mr. Lee, 
Civil Engineer, that 100 tons had been placed 
upon the bridge; and Mi. Stephenson states, 
that the greatest weight it may be loaded with 
is 86 tons: so that in one instance nearly the 
breaking weight has been upon the bridge, 
and it is at all times liable to be loaded with a 
weight double what it ought to be, and which 
would permanently injure the structure. 

The line is 5 inches nearer the soath side 
of the bay than the south side, so this cireum- 
stance would throw an additional weight upon 
the side where the rib is broken, in addition 
to the 2 coats of arms previously mentioned, 

We also find upon trial, that the ribs are 
not vertical, one or two inclining as mach as 
1} in. in the depth of the girder; this would 
have u tendency to weaken them, because cast 
iron will not bear that pressure inclined, as it 
will in a vertical position, so that the further 
you incline the ribs, the weaker will they 


important to check oscillation and vibration 
(which are very perceptible in this bridge), the 
most destructive agent of cast-iron, 

Cast-iron is a material of such a doubtful 


span), that we desire to see wrought-iron sub- 
stituted for it; there would be no difficulty in 
rolling beams of the size and dimensions re- 
quired. 

The system of testing iron girders in found- 
ries is to be objected to, as adopted at the 
bridge, because castings are liable to accident 
and injury in carriage, fitting, and erection. 
The French system of having them tested by 
government officers when in their place is to 


| be preferred. 





But even supposing this accident arose from 
a side blow, as assuined by some eminent engi- 
neers, without a tittle of evidence to support 
that hypothesis, it still amounts to this, that 
the bridge is not strong enough. A bridge 
that fails either from vertical pressure or a 
side blow, occasioned by the regular traffic, to 
which it is at ail times liable, must be to all 
intents and purposes too weak; and neither 
the reasoning of Plato nor the eloquence of 
Demosthenes will convince the public to the 
contrary; and the sooner the bridge is taken 
down or strengthened, or protected from these 





* There was a model exhibited of the girder at the inquest, de- 
monstrating most foreibly the fallacy of the system of trussing 
adopted at this bridge. When the model was placed in the posi- 
tion of the girder, 1t deflected comsiderably jsome 2 or 3 inches}, 
with 26lba. suspended from the cemtre; but when turaed upside 
down, it gore the weight with scarcely apy deflection, aud with the 

tal weight of a chain upon it. 
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side blows, the better it will be for the in- 
terest of the shareholders of these railways, 
and the safety of the public.* 








MR. LAYARD’S RESEARCHES AT 
NIMROOD. 
Since the British Museum has undertaken 
the excavations, I have been pushing on my 


researches in various directions as well as the. 


means allowed will permit; and, with far less 
than one-quarter of the sum expended by the 
French at Khorsabad, I trust we shall have 
twice as much as they obtained, with respect 
to objects of art and to important historical 
information. I think I have already given 
you some account of the nature of the build- 
ing which I am exploring in the mound of 
Nimrood. As there are buildings of several 
distinct epochs amongst the ruins, and as I 
have examined many other edifices in this part 
of Assyria, I can now form some opinion upon 
the architecture and mode of building of the 
Assyrians. Their palaces, temples, or whatever 
these buildings may be, were all constructed 
on one plan—a nest of chambers and halls 
leading one into another, the entrances formed 
either by gigantic human-headed winged lions, 
or bulls with similar attribates, or by large 
slabs on which are sculptured winged figures, 
perhaps the guardian deities of the place. The 
rooms are constructed of large slabs, 8 or 9 
feet square, and from 8 to 12 inches thick, 
each having sculptures and inseriptions. There 
is not a stone in these buildings which has 
not one or the other, and in Nimrood generally 
both. Above these slabs were walls of sun- 
dried or kiln-burned bricks, richly painted, 
sometimes with figures, at others with orna- 
ments, shewing considerable taste in the design 
and disposition of the colours. The interval 
between the slabs, forming a wall between two 
chambers, was filled up by mud bricks—mud 
mixed with a little straw, and simply dried in 
the sun—which have maintained their consist- 
ency to this day, and appear to have the most 
extraordinary power of resistance. The roof 
was probably constructed of beams, with wood, 
straw, and mud to form a compact mass, as 


houses are covered in to this day throughout | 


this part of the East. The most, indeed the 
only perplexing part of the matter is, the ex- 
ternal architecture, and the means adopted for 
lighting. 
utterly unable to form any conjecture. It is 
most probable that the Assyrians were unac- 
quainted with the use of the colamn. The 








Upon these two points I have been | 


Persians, who borrowed their sculpture and | 
ornamental architecture from the Assyrians, | 
: | ster Hall being arranged, the cleaning and 
| varnishing of the pictures was, on Monday and 


probably introduced columns. 
The sculptures of Persepolis are almost fac- 


similes of those of Nineveh, the exterior ar- | 


chitecture being of Persian addition. It is 
searcely probable that the halls and chambers 
were sunk in the earth for the sake of cool- 
ness, as I have heard it suggested, or why 


should a mound have been constructed for the | 


reception of the building ? 
communication between the rooms exce pt the 
doors, and no windows are to be seen. Light 
could only have been received from above. 
However, in the sculptures, windows are fre 

quently represented in the towers and walls of 
castles; but of course in a nest of rooms only 
the outer could have received light by such 
means. The sculptures were painted either in 
whole or in part. At Nimrood I have only 
found on the marbles, blacks, reds, blues, and 
whites, and these appear to be the principal, if 


There is no other | 


| in a state of unusual excitement. 


have been able to obtain from the inscriptions 
which they contain, the names of many kings 
of the Assyrian dynasties, and to fix the relative 
periods of most.of the other ruins known in 
Assyria.. From them I can prove beyond a 
doubt, that Khorsabad was founded at a mach 
more recent epoch,—perhaps 500 years later 
than the earliest edifice at Nimrood, and that 
the ruins opposite Mosul, usually called 
Nineveh, are of the same epoch as Khorsabad. 
The earliest building at Nimrood, which is 
also the best preserved, was founded by Nious 
(if Major Rawlinson’s reading of the name be 
correct, and there are many facts corroborative 
of his opinion). The second edifice was erected 
by his son ; but between this and the last there 
was a lapse of many generations, as can be 
easily proved by the names of kings which 
oecur in various parts of the ruins. The 
founder of the last building was of the family 
of the builder of Khorsabad. You willunder- 
stand by these facts how important, in an 
historical and archzological point of view, the 
inscriptions furnished by these ruins will prove 
to be. I have, however, not been satisfied 
with exploring Nimrood, and have been ex- 
amining many other remains in the country. 
Two days ago [| was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover the entrance into a new building in the 
mound opposite Mosul. The sculptures hitherto 
removed are in a most dilapidated state; but 
as I advance into the mound hope to find them 
in better condition; at Jeast, I hope to obtain 
a good collection of inscriptions. From Nim- 
rood [ have secured a good collection of sculp- 
tures; above sixty have already been sent to 
Bagdad. Amongst them is an obelisk, in black 
marble, about 7 feet high, and evidently of the 
highest antiquity. It appears to have been 
made to celebrate the Indian conquest of some 
monarch, probably Ninus himself, or Sime- 
ramis ; it is in the finest preservation. I have 
succeeded in moving to the bank of the river 
one of the large winged bulls, about 10 feet 
square, and hope, during the week, to give him 
a companion in the shape of one of the lions. 
Without any mechanical means at my disposal, 
and many difficulties to contend with, you may 
conceive I have had hard work to effect the 
safe removal of such large blocks. I hope to 
he enabled to send them to England. The pair 
would make a splendid entrance to an Assyrian 
Museum or “ Hall of Nineveh.*” 
A. H. Layarp. 





THE EXHIBITION AT WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 
Tne exhibition of oil pictures at Westmin- 


Tuesday, an anxious and busy occupation for 
the artists, and afforded them an opportunity 
of mutual advice and last-finishing touches, 
which, at the Royal Academy, is enjoyed by 
the members of that society only. The doors 
of the hall were opened to them at five o'clock 
each morning, and from that early hour until 
eight or nine in the evening, the busy toil, inter- 
mingled with friendly hints or discussion of 
the various subjects and claims, occupied them 
All that we 
have seen were unanimous in reckoning it the 
finest and most interesting exhibition ever seen 
in this country. Though different opinions are 
expressed as to afew of the paintings, still the 


| leading features and merits of four-fifths of 


not the only colours used in painting figures. | 


At Khorsabad, 1 believe greens and other 
colours were found, 


The ornamented bricks | 


have vellows, and various shades and tints of | 


the above colours. With regard to the anti- 
quity of the rains of Nimrood, it is probable 
they will be found to exceed considerably what 
had been originally conjectured. As there are 
buildings of different epochs in the mound, I 





* “ Whatever the proximate cause of the accident at the Dee 
Bridge,” says the Spectator,“ it is evident that the structure was 
not strong enough all contingencies. Roman «tructures did 
not thus crumble to pieces im the iife of the builder. But the an- 
cients did not know our contract system. They had not reduced 
great public works te a simple question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. They took a pride in throwing in a good deal for solidity, 
for duration, for art's sake, for dignity : they did not calculate cost 
to & penny, or space to an inch, or materials to an ounce. They 
had to satisfy more than a contract—conscience, We ‘superin 
tend,’ indeed ; but what vizilance can suffice where the fuunda- 
tions of conscience are sapped ? We exact set observances of laws, 
of sectarian pr of commercial customs ; but * good works,’ 
personal probity, the generous sacrifice to conscience, are enforced 
among us by no rewards and nities : personal worth obtains 
slight and precarious social nection, its breach no retribution. 
The contractor satisfies the literal terms of his contract ; the en- 
Paapy: teaches the economical directors how to shave clove in build- 

a bridge ; aud if there are deaths, who repents 7 ” 








them are pretty well determined among artists. 

Mr. Poole has a large composition of King 
Edward’s generosity to the famished inhabi- 
tants of Calais, which for colour and likeness 
of nature is represented as of surpassing excel- 
lence. Mr. Horsley’s dying Henry 4th, 
Prince Henry placing the crown on his head, 
is also, notwithstanding objections to the short 
figure of the prince, esteemed a master piece 
for sentiment, picturesque effect, and beautiful 
execution. Lauder’s “‘ Christ blessing little 
children” is, perhaps, superior to any former 
production by that artist, combining character 
and expression with good execution and co- 
louring. Armitage’s “ Overthrow of the Sikhs 
by General Sir Charles Napier,” is by some 
described as eminently skilful, by many as 
French mannerism without interest in the 
episodes. Townsend’s “Prince Charles in 
the Oak” is said to be cleverly painted, but 





* I daily regret being no draughtean,and that I have been 
obliged to pick up the littl I know here. Were I accustomed to 
the use of the pencil, [ should be spared a vast deal of trouble and 
time, 





NT 


confased, whilst Mr. W ho obtained 
much fame by his “ ao ” in the exhibi. 


tion of Cartoons, does not appear to have 


improved by three years’ residence in Italy: 
his “ Alfred teaching his subjects the import- 
ance of a navy” is said so be like an Italian 
distemper sketch for fresco. 

Sir William Allan’s “ Battle of Waterloo” 
is an extensive view of that memorable day ; 
and Sydney Cooper, another of the Academy 
competitors, has the “Final Charge of the 
Guards breaking the Cuirassiers,” very clever 
in its details of horses and men, but less impres- 
sive or correct as a description of the event than 
Jones’sample representation. Nelson’s victories 
are also depicted, and with considerable success ; 
but the figure compositions, contrary to what 
has been usual among us, from their number, 
importance, and merit, claim precedence and 
general attention. Noel Paton’s picture gives 
less satisfaction than was anticipated, as its skill 
and elaborate finish are combined with man- 
nerism. Thomas’s allegorical composition, 
though somewhat flat, is described as shewing 
great ability. Severn’s “ Allegory of Queen 
Victoria,” as Victory with black wings perched 
on the limb of an oak, like Ophelia over the 
deep waters, is thought too mystical for an 
English public, who will much more relish the 
“ Death of King Richard,” by Crosse, that of 
Harold, by Pickersgill, Lucy’s “ Religious 
Emigrants,” ‘‘ The Charter of Henry I. exhi- 
bited to the Barons by Cardinal Langton,” by 
the Foggos, Claxton’s “ Funeral of Sir John 
Moore,” and various other interesting subjects 
from “ Cromwell’s Refusal of the Crown,” and 
“ Spenser reading his poem to King Edward 
and Queen Philippa,” Lord Compton’s solemn 
picture of strife and death, the awful 
nightfall after the Briton’s Defeat, by Digh- 
ton, “The Loss of the White Ship,” by 
W oolnoth, “ The History of a Merchant Ves- 
sel,” by Brownrigg, and the “ Acts of Mercy,” 
by W. Riviere. 

Most of these, and several more, are im- 
provements on works which have already 
gained reputation to the artists. Salter’s 
education of Alfred (winning the beautiful 
book) is a pleasing and clever performance. 
Bendixen, Morris, Biaikeley, Howard, Rippin- 
gille, Aglio, J. P. Davis, R. Evans, and a score 
of very young artists, have also contributed to 
this very successful collection of British na- 
tional works of art. Even Haydon is here 
again, and advantageously, in his “ Banishment 
of Aristides.” 

Next week we shall see them for ourselves. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COLLA- 
TERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Paris Library.—The late charges 
brought against some or other department of 
Public Works in France, seem also to ex- 
tend to the above structure and establishment. 
The head librarian, Mr. Naudet, has published 
a pamphlet in his justification, to which some 
other officers have succeeded. The Paris 
Library consists of four departments, most 
strangely bungled together — printed books, 
MSS., coins and antiques, and charts and 
maps. The conservators form a council, of 
which the bead librarian is the president. The 
late improvements and rebuilding of the 
library seem to be suspended on account of 
these squabbles, and it is the Palais Mazarin 
which forms the object of contention between 
the architect and the common council of the 
city of Paris. According to the statements of 
the former, the palace is in a state of rain— 
the latter complain of the long and gloomy 
facade, which encroaches on a valuable space 
in the most thriving part of the French metro- 

lis. It was believed that the intention of re- 
building the present library was fixed ; but now it 
seems that the French Conceil de Municipalité 
objects, and proposes four other localities for 
the present one. But if it should ever remain 
where it is, the council propose that the old 
buildings be demolished, to widen the street. 

Rome.— Picture destined for the English 
market.— A large historical pictare by Schrader, 
has made a great impression in the Roman 
capital. It represents the surrender of Calais 
at the moment when Edward III. bad given 
orders to execute the six burgesses, who had 
surrendered as hostages for the welfare of their 
native city. This impressive event has been 
seized by the artist with,mach clearness of 
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conception, and rendered by a well-sustained 
composition with a dramatic, yet chaste charac- 
ter. The execution is brilliant, as well in 
the ¢orrectness of forms as the hue of colour, 
and has quite enraptured the young Roman 
art-world, brought up, it is true, in a too 
puristic style of art. The great sacrifice of 
time and otherwise, which this picture has 
entailed on Mr. Schrader, makes us wish— 
eonclades our Roman authority—* that this 
fine work be exhibited in England, where it 
will meet a generally felt desire, to see the 
history of this great people typified by art; the 
more so, as besides the lively approval of the 
Roman public, some substantial encourage- 
ment might accrue to deserving artists,choosing 
similar subjects for their art-scape.” 

The new Granary and Halls at Munich.— 
[From the Ausland|,—It was to be expected, 
that the right valuation of architecture and 
art would sooner or later arise here—and the 
mere “playing with art,” be supplanted by 
works bearing upon, and useful to the great 
mass of the nation. A huge public building 
is thus contemplated, where, besides an (im- 
poor called forth) granary, the necessary 

alls for the wholesale of grain, hops, wool, 
&e., in fact all bulky produce, of agricultare 
and husbandry, peers Ris placed under the same 
roof. The undertakers are some of the rich 
burgesses of Munich, and the plans have been 
made and approved by some of the first ar- 
ehiteets. The length of this imposing pile 
for public utility is to be 1,200 feet. The 
eorn hall, to occupy the centre, and extend to 
200 feet by 100 feet. One end of the building 
to be occupied by the city scales (Stadtwage), 
the other for dépots of produce of every kind. 
Each of the latter localities to be 100 feet long 
and 60 feet broad. In the intervening halls, 
open on all sides, the different markets are to 
be established. For the easy access of waggons, 
carts, and the public, every care has been 
taken. As an especial advantage it is to be 
considered, that the ground for the building, 
belonging to the corporation, will be given 
gratuitously, and being situate near the Altstadt 
where the present corn-market (Schranne) is 
kept, the inhabitants of that quarter will not 
lose by the transfer. The locality is the large 
place of 1,500 feet in length, behind the Fron- 
feste and the Anger Church. Thus aside of 
king Ladwig’s art-creations, a work of popu- 
lar utility will arise such as no other city of 
Europe can boast of. 

Novel Discovery about Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphs.—A rather stormy debate bas taken 
place at the Institute of France, on the dis- 
covery of Mr. de Liéwenstein of a third variety 
or system of cuneiform inscriptions, Mr. 
Burnouf (M. J.) spoke to great extent on the 
final deciphering of Assyrian characters and 
language, which the recent discoveries of Mr. 
Layard have now made so popular. Mr. de 
Liwenstein thinks it co-generic with the Se- 
mitic and Coptic ; and what is most remark- 
able, not only in form, but in its very system, 
analogous with Champollion’s Phonetic Hiero- 
glyphs. 

Leipzig Central Association of Industry and 
Trades. — This very important commercial 
city has followed in the wake of Paris and 
Berlin in forming the above association—with 
the purpose of exhibiting engines, tools, and 
other industrial apparatus, as well as new dis- 
coveries of a general useful character, and to 
facilitate their introduction and sale. The 
association will carefully and impartially test 
every object submitted to them, and guarantee 
the solidity of the engines, &c., purchased of 
them. The society contemplates having 
agents in all principal places of Germany, to 
co-operate in the fostering and generalizing of 
useful technical objects. 








Tax Tworenny Exureirion or Sr. 
Pavi’s—Earl Fitzwilliam having happened 
lately to be called apon to pay his twopence 
like any sight-seer (by the way, are the bishops 
Sree, on the fellow showman principle ?) the 
important twopenny question had the honour 
of being brought before the lords and bishops 
in parliament assembled ; the right authority 
was most inopportanely, though doubtless 
quite accidentally, absent, otherwise we ho 
the circumstance is significant of the right 
reverend relactance to countenance, or shame 
to acknowledge, such a system of money- 
changing in the temple. 





THE LATE MR. J. B. PAPWORTH. 

Tne death of Mr. John Buonarotti Pap- 
worth, late vice-president of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, occurred on Wed- 
nesday 16th inst., at his residence, Park End, 
St. Neot’s, whither he had retired after more 
than fifty years of professional practice. Early 
in life his excellent jadgment and kind heart 
acquired for him the intimacy of the leading 
artists, and also the confidence of many wealthy 
amateurs, as to the direction of their patron- 
age, as well as to the decoration of their man- 
sions. In this course he aided materially in 
introducing a tasteful style of modern farni- 
ture, which caused his selection by Govern- 
ment for the trust of forming and directing 
the Somerset House School of Design. His 
works on garden and rural architecture, very 
favourably received by the public, were the 
results of his experience in landscap> garden- 
ing, which he joined as a profession with his 
other art. 

Amongst the clients to whom he owed an 
extremely varied practice, he numbered seve- 
ral of the late branches of the royal family, 
especially the Princess Charlotte, and also the 
present king of Wurtemberg, from whom he, 
baving designed the palace and English park 
at Kaunstadt, received the appointment of 
architect to his majesty. His sons will have 
the satisfaction of remembering how highly 
Mr. Papworth was respected, not only by his 
friends and by his clients, but alsq by those 
severer judges, the members of his own pro- 
fession, to whose gratifying token of their 
esteem we gave publicity at the commence- 
ment of the year. 





ON THE GEOMETRIC SYSTEM, 


APPLIED BY THE MEDIZ VAL ARCHITECTS TO THE PRO- 
PORTIONS OF THEIR ECCLESIASTICAL STRUCTURES, 


Tae revival of the architecture of the middle 
ages within the last quarter of a century, in 
this country, may be fairly attributed to the 
clerical body, whe, accustomed to meet in 
our cathedrals and ancient churches, gave pre- 
ference to that style, then usually denominated 
Gothie ; and where they had sufficient infla- 
ence, induced local committees to adopt it for 
their new churches in ail parts of the kingdom. 
The architects employed on these buildings, 
though generally well grounded in Greek and 
Roman architecture, found themselves called 
upon to construct works utterly at variance 
with Greek and Roman principles ; and having 
no time to study or collect data, whereon to 
compose works in this (to them) new style, 
they were required at once to erect buildings 
equally at variance with its principles, in which 
the greatest number of sittings could be crowded 
into the smallest area, and adapt the fragments 
of, the various medizval styles to their utilita- 
rian masses; thus, by compulsion, producing 
works truly Gothic. Galleries were at first 
required to be invariably 10 feet in clear 
height from the floor to the underside, whether 
the building was to contain five hundred or 
two thousand sittings, for which the pillars 
must of necessity be disproportionately length- 
ened, and the walls undaly raised, to admit of 
a flat ceiling, and allow ample space above the 
back of the gallery floor, this requiring a con- 
siderable elevation above the front to obtain a 
view of the pulpit and reading-desk, in their 
defined position on each side of a broad aisle 
in the centre of the building, the dimensions 
whereof were specified in printed instructions. 
All roofs were required to have horizontal tie- 
beams; and where clerestories and groined 
ceilings were introduced (the peculiar features 
of our cathedrals, abbeys, and collegiate 
churches), great additional expense was in- 
curred. Many of our old parish churches of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have fine 
moulded oak tie-beam roofs; the beams, 
king-posts, and parlins moulded, and the tri- 
angular spaces between the beam-post and 
rafter filled in with moulded maliions, and 
arched or semi-arched, and cusped tracery ; 
the purlins formed into panels by broad 
intermediate rafters, below the spans or 
lesser rafters; and on their intersections 
carved bosses improved the general effect, 
As these roofs were almost invariably con- 
cealed by flat plastered ceilings, they would be 
almost unknown, even to those who had bat 
occasionally to enter them. 


One of the best formed modern churches of 
plain character, having a spacious chancel, nave, 
and side aisles, vestries on each side of the chan- 
cel, and a western tower, open roofs with arched 
ribs and no tie-beams, was planned by and 
built at the sole expense of the late Rev. 
Hammond Roberson (Prebend of York), 
at Liversedge, in the wn of Birstal, in 
Yorkshire, in the year 1817; it is so propor- 
tioned as to admit of no galleries in the aisles, 
and the architect under w superintendence 
it was erected (the late Thomas Taylor, of 
Leeds), never equalled this structure in the 
numerous churches which he subsequently 
built, having in all to provide sufficient height 
for side galleries. 

It has been justly observed, that those who 
copied most deel, have produced the best 
Gothie works of the day. In the year 1818, 
in restoring the parapet and pinnacles of the 
parish church of Halifax, I copied the half de- 
cayed fragments which remained, and this 
my first attempt, is more satisfactory than any 
Gothie work I designed, till within the last 
five years. Having erected many churches in 
the North of England, before I rebuilt the 
parish church of Leeds for Dr. Hook, I worked 
without system—merely adapting ancient fea- 
tures to masses, to which I could give no just 
proportion. Subsequent to the erection of the 
Leeds parish church, I have visited many 
churches, and have read and examined atten- 
tively, Mr. Kerrich’s essays in the “* Archzo- 
logia,”’ and have found his system to answer 
in the plans of some few churches of simple 
form. This theory of proportion is the Vesica 
Piscis, containing two equilateral triangles, 
but even this he has not carried out to its full 
extent, as two or three of his plans will ex- 
plain; it is a minor portion only of the grand 
system. He justly considers this system to 
have been known at a very remote period, and 
applies it first to Ciampini’s plan of St. John 
in the Lateran, a plain oblong square, with a 
semi-circular apse at one end; here the 
vesica gives the length and breadth internally ; 
but in addition, I find the bases of a larger 
vesica, of which the length of the first is the 
radius, equal the diameter of the apse. He pro- 
duces the plan of the old St. Peter's, at Rome, 
by a similar vesica; this has a small apse and 
two lateral projections or transepts: here the 
diameter of the apse is determined by the 
base of the two triangles forming the key 
vesica, and the transepts are produced from 
bases of the larger vesica, which is founded 
upon the two points or extreme length of the 
first: these taken on each side of the centre 
line, give the radius by which their length and 
breadth is determined, On this principle (part 
of the general system only), the relative pro- 
sa are obtained, and the several points 

oth in extensions, divisions, and subdivisions, 
must be based upon the first figure. Mr. 
Kerrich gives examples of the simple oblong 
square, on the bases of the triangles, as Bain- 
well Church, in Cambridgeshire, little St. 
Mary’s, at Cambridge, Chedgrave, in Norfolk, 
&c., which answers for the internal length and 
breadth of these and several small churches 
of the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries. ‘These 
parallelograms, in which piers and arches 
separate the chancel from the nave, are almost 
invariably subdivided by taking the breadth 
as radius, and on it, producing the vesica: 
thus is formed the chancel, sometimes within 
the walls and western arch, and at others ex- 
tending to the western face of the arch in the 
nave ; this, in either case, is indicated by the 
step into the chancel, and the variation was 
intended to conceal the principles on which 
the proportions were obtained. The church 
at Routh, near Beverley, is thus formed, and 
corresponds with those of Sancton Barnby, 
and several others, erected in the 13th cen- 
tary. Many of these small churches were 
built without the separation of the nave and 
chancel by piers and arches, but at the same 
proportionate distance from the east end, holes 
are formed in the walls, wherein wood has 
been inserted to secure the rood-screen or loft. 
Mr. Kerrich has given a plen of the chapel in 
the tower of London, where the vesica in- 
cludes the apse, and other plans wherein the 
apse is exciuded, as in Little Maplestead 
Church, in Essex, also Croyland Abbey, in 
Lincolnshire, and Shey Lincola Cathedral, the 
lans being described in the “Archeologia,” b 
the late Mr. James Essex. This applies to the 
| Church of St. Anne, in Bruges, and many 
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small oblong continental, apsidal, churches. 
Of eruciform Charches, Croyland and Build- 
was Abbeys, are on the simple base of the 
vesica ; others are shewn partly so, but where 
that form has to be applied to plans, partly 
internal and partly external, including walls 
and buttresses in the breadth, and excluding 
them in the length, or vive versd, Mr. Ker- 
riech’s theory cannot be admitted farther 
than as a small integral part of a more 
general and comprehensive system; its use is 
shewn for proportioning doors and windows, 
and, in some cases, sections of buildings and 
spires. Where the nave and chancel vary in 
breadth—as Barfreston, Bricksworth, Stour- 
bridge, &e. (shewn by Kerrich)—the base of 
the triangles equals the breadth of the chancel, 
its length being determined by the vesiea or: 
double equivalent triangle; and in each of 
these cases, the breadth of the nave, by form- 
ing a similar vesica upon the remaining length. 
The Anglo-Norman ehurch at Adel, in York- 
shire, has the breadth of the nave determined 
by the base of the equilateral triangles formed 
upon the extreme length internally, With the 
breadth as a radius produce the vesica and ex- 
tend the ares to that breadth, and deseribe a 
segment upon the intersection of the arcs on 
the breadth; or by extending each are to a 
quadrant, and striking asegment on these points, 
the length of the nave is determined : upon the 
same central point strike a circle tangent to the 
last segment, and the breadth of the chancel 
is defined ; with this breadth as a radius, the 
simple vesica will be found the true proportion 
of the chancel. This proves that even the in- 
complete system may be extended beyond the 
limit of the diagrams in the “ Archevlogia,” 
shewn by the late Mr. Kerrich. 

The equilateral triangle alone has been tried, 
and though by dividing into certain parts 
forms may be composed, no great variety can 
be produced, as, like the former, it is but a 
minor portion of the great system in which 
most others will be found combined. 

Another system was shewn to me about the 
year 1830, by Mr. John Browne, of York (the 
antiquary), whose valuable history of York 
Cathedral (now nearly completed) will be of 
more practical service to the profession than 
any work I have met with on pointed archi- 
tecture and its decorations. Mr. Browne’s dis- 
covery was on the circle; it was submitted (in 
manuscript) to the Society of Antiquaries, 
who did not approve of its title, “ The Trini- 
tarian System of Pointed or Christian Archi- 
tecture.” By placing a square or cross upon 
the centre of the circle, dividing it into four 
equal parts, centres are obtained for vesica 
of a different proportion to those formed by 
the double triangles, which in many cases of 
foliated tracery are equally efficient. Upon 
two points of this square, and upon the circum- 
ference of the circle, the second form is pro- 





duced by the radial segment ; strike the same | 
radial segment opposite to the first, andthe vesica | 


is produced. (Fig 1.) With one point of the 
compasses on this seeond figure or first vesica, 
and the other upon the apex, where it inter- 
sects the circumference of the circle, the 
third figure or second vesica is given : by strik- 
ing these radial lines upon each of the four 
points on the circumference, centres are pro- 
duced in abundance for quatrefoils, crosses, 
and other figures, applying more especially to 
tracery. 

In many works the vesica piscis has been 
explained, and amongst them in one on Stone- 
henge,* which contains an essay on Druidism. 


| termed a “ natural system.” 


THE BUILDER. 


“ Geometric Principles of Tracery,” has con- 
tributed essentially towards the development 
of the system. 

Others have written on this subject; 
but for want of time to examine their 
works I must pass them over, to notice a recent 
work of great merit—‘“ Mr. Griffith’s Natural 
System of Architecture, applied more parti- 
cularly to the Temples of Greece’’—beginning 
with the primary forms in geometry, and ap- 
plying those forms within the circle to both 
plans and elevations, giving the true and just 
proportions, whether upon the triangle, the 
square, or the pentagon, prove that the author 
has succeeded in developing a true and perfect 
principle. 

The system upon which every divisible 
geometrical figure is founded, is the Circle. 
The semi-diameter, or radius, divides the cir- 
cumference into six equal parts; by drawing 
straight lines upenthe alternate points two equi- 
lateral triangles are formed, intersecting each 
other. (Fig. 2.) Uponthe intersections of the tri- 
angles continue the lines to the circumference 
of the circle, and six centres are given; upon 
which, with the first radius, striking a second 
series of segments will produce a third set of 
twelve centres; upon the second centres two 
intersecting triangles, with their bases, per- 
pendicularly to the first, complete the first part 
of the diagram. Upon the twenty-four points 
of theintersecting inner arcs a circle inseribed 
will determine the lesser, or inner triangles, 
upon the centres of the first, and the diagram is 
thus perfected. This will suffice for the simple 
forms, but for the more complicated, an ad- 
ditional number of centre lines may be drawn 
upon the remaining intersections ; thus we have 
twenty-four divisions of 15 degrees each, di- 
viding the circle into 360 degrees. The first 
division of the circle, by its diameter, or 180 
degrees; the trigon, or triangle, of 120 de- 
grees ; the tretragon, square, or rectangle, 90 
degrees; upon this figure another division is 
produced, which, I have imagined, would ex- 
plain the theory of the Egyptian Pyramids. On 
referring to Mr. Agnew’s letter on the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, he states, that ‘‘on the 
diagonal, the vertical line from the base to the 
point would be the radius.” If so, this con- 
firms my theory of their construction. Take 
the square, with its centre in the centre of the 
circle; its diagonals are the four divisions of 
the circle; upon the face of this square (the 
elevation based upon the diameter of the circle) 
two lines, meeting upon the circumference, 


| will be found to be the vertical centres of four 


inclined equilateral triangles. Hence four 
equilateral triangles, meeting at the apex, pro- 
duce the radius of the circle on their diagonal, 
and the rectangle and the halfsquare. Vitru- 
vius tells us, that Plato discovered this method 
of doubling the square. But may this not have 
been known to the Egyptian magi long be- 
fore? <A line drawn from the base to the 
opposite face of the Pyramid, where intersected 
by the great trigon, indicates the pentagonal 
division of the circumference of the cirele ; 
the Pyramid thus, is the mystic symbol, which 
combines every principle of geometry, and 
contains all the regular figures or polygons 
founded upon the first, or primary divisions— 
the hexagon of 60 degrees is the figure which 
is preeminently distinguished: it is produced 
by the radius of the cirele. In all ages it bas 
been symbolized, and may be appropriately 
i That insect em- 


| blem of industry, the bee, constructs its cell in 
; this form, economising space In @ manner un- 


In this the traditional dimensions are given of | 
| doubtless held by those of ancient times (who, 
| in their monastic cells, had leisure for contem- 
| plation) to be a lesson to man through so sim- 
| ple an insect. Space, emblematic of time, point- 


the first Christian church of this country, 
founded in the Isle of Avalon, or Glastonbury, 
and its proportion is the first vesica of Mr. 
Browne’s diagram. This also gives the pro- 
portions of the naves, and their aisles, of the 
cathedrals of Durbam, Ely, Peterborough, 
Canterbury, and Salisbury, but no others, and 
cannot, therefore, be considered an universal 
system. Mr. Billings has given some very 
useful information in his “ Geometric System 
of Tracery ;” and in bis “ History and Iliustra- 
tious of the Temple Church ” has formed some 
very reasonable conjectures relative to the 


relative thereto in the latter work, merits a 
careful investigation. Mr. Wallen, in bis “ His- 
tory of the Round Church at Maplestead,” and 


his more recent works and lectares on the 
* By Malachi Mouldy, F.5.A. 








attainable by any other figure. This was 


ing out the value of industry and the exercise 


of the intellect, wherewith he is blessed daring 
| the short period of his sojourn upon the surface 
| of this planet. Were I to treat of symbolism, 
| I should shew that this diagram indicates the 


six lesser revolving round the greater central 


planet, the six days for labour, and numerous 
| other emblems; half a side of the trigon 
| divides the circumference into seven, but it is 
original design; and Mr. Clarkson’s essay on | 
its “Symbolic Evidences,” with the plan | 


indivisible by numbers. 

The beptagon has been set apart from the 
even, or divisible numbers, and always held as 
symbolic or mystic. The octagon of 45 degrees 
is the division of the square, the vonagon of 


40 degrees, the third of the trigon; and the 


} 


decagon of 36 degrees, dividing the pentagon, 








| ends the numbers used for the primary 
poses of constructive i This, ae. 
cording to Vitruvius, was ’s perfect num- 
bes, but the Anti-platonists, with their six, 
the radial division of the eould, by the 
working of their centres (without the neces. 
sity of dividing with the compasses), produce 
the ten, shewing that they were the more per- 
fect as their system combined all others. Mr, 
Browne, of York, says, “ the circle symbolically 
represents the Divine Power, the Universe, 
Eternity, without beginning, without end, in- 
finite and perfect ; ” bat it should be observed, 
the equilateral triangle was used in a similar 
manner, and for the same purpose. 

I will proceed to the use of the system prac- 
tically, in the formation of our medieval 
churches, and its universal application to the 
adjustment of the proportions. 

Observing the intersecting triangles in many 
buildings, 1 conceived that this would prove to 
be the system, or diagram, whereupon geome- 
tric proportion was founded (sometimes exhi- 
bited entire, and at others in part only), aod 
this explains why I came to such conclusion. 
In 1342, on taking down the old Charch of 
Leven, in Holderness, upon a fragment of one 
of the nave pillars, I found a cross of the 13th 
century ; on measuring it, I found every centre 
upon the diagram, and that every line was 
struck, This applies to an infinity of crosses 
fleury, the method of striking them being con- 
cealed by the artistical disposition of their 
foliated embellishments. In the tracing of 
many windows and decorations of churches, 
the system is clearly exhibited, which a few 
examples will suffice to indicate. ‘The Anglo- 
Norman interlaced arches, those particularly 
in three stages in Wenlock Priory; the 
trefoil and complex triangular windows of 
York, Beverley, Salisbury, and Lincoln Cathe- 
drals; the circular window in the south tran- 
sept of York; the —— window in the 
west front of Canterbury; and the circular 
window of the south transept of Lincola Cathe- 
drals; the circular window of Winchester 
Palace, in Southwark. This peculiar window 
shews the system slightly varied, and almost 
undisguised, and it appears in a simple form, 
but more veiled, in the east window of Hawk- 
hurst Charch, in Kent, or on the borders of 
Sussex. In both large and small churches it 
is introduced, not only in windows, but in 
various ornaments, both external and internal, 
particularly in piscina, sedilia, &c. In the 
continental churches it is equally conspicu- 
ous, and may be detected in every ancient 
structure that has escaped the beautifying 
ordeal of modern over-zealous charch-war- 
dens. 

In its application to plans, Walkington 
Church, near Beverley, affords a simple illus- 
tration, using the entire diagram, which com- 

ound forms require; the nave is upon the 
intersection of the triangles produced by the 


8 





radial divisions, the chancel upon the vesica 


| formed by one of those divisions, and the 


transept upon the central intersection of the 
triangles; the lengths and breadths are thus 
determined by the radial divisions and their 
centres. All the plain oblong churches an- 
swering to Mr. Kerrich’s system are propor- 
tioned by the second radial figure, produced 
by the divisions of the circle; bat instead of 
working them out upon this portion of the 
diagram, they should be placed upon its cen- 
tre, one end being upon the base of the great 
triangle, which will facilitate the operation of 
giving proportion to a plan. I have taken 
these two plans to explein the difference of 
working compound figures, as in our eathe- 
drals, and simple ones, as Baiowell, Adel, 
Barfreston, &e.; the churches of Maylestead 
and the Temple are worked in a different man- 
ner to the others, as the system is shewn en- 
tire in the bali or chapter-house ; this western 
portion, having, | imagine, been erected for 
the assemblage of the templars. Upon Mr. Bil- 
ling’s plan of the Temple Chareh—the cireular 
nave to the west, is scale which the 
diagram is formed: @ circle struck upon the 
intersections of the triangles — through 
the centre of the outer range of eolumes, aod 
on the inner eircle, tangent to the triangles, 
is the centre of the inner range; the breadth 
of the choir to the east, is the diameter of the 
great circle ; the trisection of the inner cirele 
gives the centre of the clustered columns, of 
the choir, north and south of the ceawe tine, 





| the centres of the outer range of columns, aod 
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the centres of those of the choir from east to 
west: the trisection of the first great circle is 
the semi-diagonal of the choir; the vesica 
— or double spherical triangle, gives the 
ength of the choir from the base of the west- 
ern triangles in the great circle; the proba- 
tioners’ rooms, or, as Mr. Clarkson terms 
them, “ the novices’ rooms ” on the south were 
similarly proportioned by central intersections 
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| chester, and Worcester, the general propor- 
‘tion is determined by the first of the twenty- 


four divisions on each side of the centre, in- 


| tersecting the great triangle ; others vary con- 
| siderably, but even where extensive alterations 


have taken place subsequent to the original 
design, regard has been had to the general 


| first principle ; the abbeys are all produced on 


in the cireular hall. The plan of Little Maple- | 


ton is worked nearly the same as this, but the | 


choir is the radial division of the outer circle 
in breadth, and its length to the centre of the 
apse is the double triangle extended from the 
circumference. 

In the composition of the cathedrals of Ely, 
Lincoln, Canterbury, 


Worcester, Darham, Peterborough, Win- 


j 


the intersections of the triangles and their 
centres, and the subdivisions for the pillars 
are found inthe central portion of the diagram, 


| but may also be produced by the radial divi- 


sions on the breadth of the building, or that 
portion of the system used by Mr. Kerrich. 
Hence, whether the nave or choir be long or 


_ short, this vesica will determine the proportion 


Norwich, Salisbury, | 


of the subdivisions, the only variation being, 


| that though the centres of the piers are taken 


for the longitudinal divisions, transversely 
they may be either on the centres or the inner 
or outer faces; this difference of proportion 
being purposely given to conceal the principle 
whereon they were based; this applies to the 
smaller parochial and other churches, with 
three, four, five, or more arches in their length, 
and will account for the extraordinary varieties 
of form in their plans; no two buildings were 
ever made alike, and for this reason, that it 
required less time to compose than to copy. 
From a determination to excel and surpass the 
works of their predecessors, and that the 
science was progressive, with the innumerable 
forms that could be produced by the inter- 
sections of the diagram, the architects could 
vary their compositions (retaining certain pre- 
scribed rules for their choirs) so long as they 
confined themselves to their extensions and 
alterations, to the limits of the system. 

Having the plan disposed, the elevation was 
next considered, and proceeding with the 
double spherical triangle upon the centres 
longitudinally, and the variations before noticed, 
transversely, the various heights were obtained 
for the pillars; and sub-divisions, by the 
spherical triangles upon them, gave arches, 
capitals, bases, triforia, clerestories, tracery, 
mouldings of every description, and due pro- 
portion to each feature, which, on a fature 
opportunity, I shall be glad to elucidate, parti- 
cularly shewing the facility with which those 
features are obtained upon the diagram. 

Upon this system, with great advantage and 
satisfaction, I have had erected the churches 
of Leven and Rise, in Holderness, Middleton, 
near Leeds, King Cross, in Halifax ; and those 
of St. Paul, at Armitage-bridge, near to 
Huddersfield, and St. Philips, in Leeds, are 
rapidly advancing towards completion. 

To be enabled fully to comprehend the sys- 
tem, much time must be devoted to the testing 
of existing models, though simple in_ its 
application: when once mastered, it will well 
repay the labour, however it may require the 
most indefatigable application. It is not like 
a machine, to be used without labour or trouble. 
Those who produced the beautiful works, not 
only of this, but most of the countries of 
Europe, at the same periods, though generally 
belonging to the monastic fraternities, were 
not wholly occupied with sacerdotal offices, nor 
was their time ever passed in indolence; they 
were the architects, the artists, the philosophers, 
and the diterati of their day, and noble monu- 
ments have they bequeathed to posterity. This 
style of architecture is not incompatible with 
that of Greece or Rome,—all can be produced 
by this general system. Vitruvius has pre- 
scribed rules, and numerous authors have 
followed him ; and I have every reason to be- 
lieve, that this system will apply to the works 
of all ages that can be tested by sound geometric 
principles; and I shall not rest until I have 
endeavoured to prove this satisfactorily to its 
fullest extent. 

R. Dennis CHantre.tu, Arcbitect. 





Sr. Peter’s-on-THE-WALL, NEAR BRrap- 
WELL-JUXTA-MARE, Essex.—At a meeting 
of the British Archeological Association, on 
the llth instant, Mr. C. R. Smith exhibited 
drawings of the curious old building so called, 
and gave some particulars of his personal ex- 
amination of it, and of the Roman remains in 
its immediate vicinity. This edifice, now a 
barn, had, it appeared, escaped the observa- 
tion of antiquaries, although it exhibits some 
remarkable features. Morant briefly refers to 
it, and states, that in 1442 a jury found it had 
a chancel, nave, and small tower, with two 
bells (no traces of which now remain); that 
it was burnt, and the chancel and nave re- 
paired: when it was founded, and by whom, 
he adds, they know not. The building at the 
present day exhibits, notwithstanding the dila- 

idations to which it has repeatedly been sub- 
jected, some interesting traces of its original 
character: among these the most remarkable 
is a circular window, neatly turned with Ro- 
man tiles ; and indications of two others simi- 
larly worked, on the side fronting the sea. 
The entire materials of the building appear to 
have been taken from the Roman structures, 
which, by foundations yet remaining, covered 
the site. It stands on the western side of a 
Roman entrenchment, which is considerably 
elevated above the surrounding level, and 
slopes towards the sea. 
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THE VICTORIA 


LOBBY—NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


MR, C. BARRY, R.A., Ancurrecrt. 
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THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT.* 
THE VICTORIA LOBBY. 


Owr readers will remember that at the south | 
end of the House of Lords is the Queen’s hall | 
or lobby, commanicating, still further south- 
ward, with the Victoria gallery and the robing 
room. The above engraving is a representa- 
tion of this apartment, which is one of the 
three finished. The decorations are very rich ; | 
carving, gilding, and colours uniting, as in the | 


98, 177, 18 ~~ CC 


* See pp. 163, 177, 183, 189, 194, 20, 4, 


house of Jords and the peers’ lobby, to produce The wall, to two- thirds of its height, is 
a brilliant effect. The ceiling is panelled by | panelled with wainscot, finishing with an en- 
the intersection of moulded beams; the ground | riched cornice and battlement; in the frieze 
is rich blae, on which are painted quatrefoils, | are blazoned the shields of the succession of 
containing the quarters of the royal arms sur- | sovereigns from William the Conqueror to the 
rounded by gilt crowns ; the mouldings of the | Queen; the upper range of the panelling is 
ceiling are painted subdued gold colour, partly | intended for paintings of figures on gold ground, 
gilt, and the foliage bosses are illuminated in| and is now hung with a paper in imitation 
colour, The upper part of the walls are co- | of leather hangings. : 
vered temporarily with a maroon stuff pow-| The archway on the left : ns into the Vie- 
dered with roses and crowns, in panels, but | toria gallery ; that on the right is immediately 
is intended for painting. behind the throne, 
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THE REBUILDING OF THE CARLSRUHE 
THEATRE. 

Tue Grand Duke of Baden has proposed a 
prize for the best plan for this building*—to 
which the injunction that it be executed in the 
spirit of German architecture (im Geiste) has 
been added. On this account a German art- 
critic has put forth the following observations. 


“We may, in the first instance, well change 
the expression of German into Gothic architec- 
ture. In the whole of civiliged Europe, the 
style of medisval architecture was the same— 
and the cathedrals of Cologne, Strasburg, 
and York are monuments of a youthful inspira- 
tion (Jugend Begeisterung), whieh we fear will 
never more return, Let us keep close to that 
great historical axiom: “ That in every h 
of hi 1 nations connected with Aa, ee 
ys used the same architectural style, only 
varying as to the degree of skill and mind of 
any individeal nation,” The monuments on 


the Indus and rates and Tigris, 
Nile, and at P. is, are so closely allied to 
each other, that we call this style—whose 
constructions exclude arch and the use of 
wood, the Aeroicone. The architecture of the 


subsequent epoch was the same as the former, 
a general one, and reached as far as the 
seeful a oe Greeks and Romans. 


as over the rules of mere positive 
reasen, it came, thet the crystalline 
structure of the stone was violated as it were, 


formed, in fine, sleaderest finials, 
foli flowers. even then, all man- 
kind (either he rded around the cross or cres- 


pare even the solidity which a Parthenon 
presents, over the thousand faces and angles of 
Gothic buildings. 
_ Still, this is not said to prevent us from tak- 
ing care and restoring our old cathedrals with 
their numberless points and crags, columns and 
statues, mouldings and filligree work — it 
is known, that Professor Amati replaced one 
thousand and eight hundred statuettes at the 
dome of Milan alone! Let us rejoice that 
German princes restore their old castles and 
palaces and baths ; let us ap- 
ve that a whole city like that of Nurem- 
has remained intact of classic intrusion. 
These stupendous works of romantic style, 
deserve eternal daration—but they should 
(like any other art-work) never come in close 
contact with ene of a different style, which 


* Only open to German architects. 











surely must disrupt the feelings of every sensi- 
ble beholder. 

The question of fiat and acute gables has 
also been mooted, of late, and some preference 
shewn to the latter. Still, it is well known, 
that after Winckelmann’s return from Italy he 
said, that their sight was insupportable to him. 
On this account we have to combat the opinion 
of those who consider gables as extraneous and 
arbitrary accessories and ornaments ; and when- 
ever they are placed without any scope or aim, 
they are faulty—and it is from such arbitrarism 
that the deeay of architecture has always taken 
its origin. Such faults have been committed 
at Carlsruhe in three of its hugest modern 
buildings—the Hall of Art, and the Terminus 
in that capital, and the Drinking Saloon at 
Baden. And if art-consequentiality and 
chastity be thus badly observed by masters, 
may we, then, wonder at the sins of pupils, and 
see in the same building all sorts of dours and 
windows bungled together, wide spans topped 
by strait, narrow by arcuated lines; columns 
used as a mere ornament to walls, pillars 
wanting in the corners of Peripteri, and finding 
them close by, where they are not wanting, 
Still, the student of constructive art ought to 
study all art-styles in their greatest detail, and 
then to opine for one most adapted to his judg- 
ment and imagination. Unfortunately, art, 
philosophy, religion, politics, are nating in 
the present period of transition. If all these 
be onee regenerated, we shall not be wanting 


of | in a novel—an adapted style of architecture !” 


SS 
PROGRESS OF THE BILL OF HEALTH, 


Tae progress of this bill many thought had 
been arrested for the present A toe rg 
determination has been shewn to carry it out 
at least as far as possible, before the rising of 
parliament ; the commons, as the Zimes re- 
marks, appearing to appreciate the grace and 
wisdom oF pa gl aesee act, befete it sur- 
renders back its trust to the people. The 
progress within the last fortnight has been 
accordingly considerable, 

At the Statistical Society’s rooms, on the 10th 
inst., a conference was held between the com- 


support to the Government in their 

efforts to pass the bill during the present ses- 

sion, and thus to insure 2 eommencement of 
sanitary im ts. 

The Marquis of Normanby presided; and 

among those present were Lord Kinnaird, the 


England, moreover, 
was averse to the principle of centralization ; 
and he was of opinion that the measure would 
never become law unless they left the power of 
administration in the local boards. [Lord 
Ashley intimated that the clause objected to 
had been given up.] If they sueceeded, bow- 
ever, in getting the end of the wedge i this 
year, they might be able to drive it home next. 

y the improvements effected of late years, 
they had annihilated time, space, and pain, 
—time by the telegraph, space by railways 
and pain by the application of sulphuric 
ether. Why, then, should they not now seek 
te annihilate disease, the anly way to do which 
was te set their shoulders te the wheel, and 
enable the Government meantime to carry 





the least objectionable —— of the bill ? 
Lord Ashley moved “That, in the opinion 
of this meeting, it is of the utmost importance 
that some measure of sanitary reform should 
be passed in the present session of parliament, 
nal that this meeting pledges itself to use 
every possible exertion to support the Govern- 
ment in their efforts to through whatever 
portion of the Health of Towns Bill, in the 
present advanced stage of public business, they 
may decide on retaining, as a step towards 
the final attainment of the great object they 
have in view.” Mr. Ewart having seconded 
the motion, it was unanimously agreed to. 
The friendly forees having thus been mus- 
tered, active progress at once displayed itself 
in the commons, in spite of Colonel Sibthorp, 
—worthy coadjutor of the obstructives in so 
ve and serious @ cause,—who on the motion 
ing put, that the house do now resolve itself 
into committee on the bill, pro an amend- 
ment, seconded by Mr. Newdigate, that they 
do so that day six months. An animated dis- 
cussion ensued, during which Mr. Roebuck, 
with every desire to support the noble lord, 
the author of the bill, to admire the bold- 
ness of his attempt, and assist him in the 
benevolence of his intention, could not help 
expressing his regret, that although the noble 
lord had gone to Bath, and there found pesti- 
lence: had crossed to Manchester, and pesti- 
lence was there: had rushed to Birmingham, 
where all the abominations—no matter ef what 
deseription—could not resist his interference : 
had then swept round to London, and there, 
frightened by a phantom, struek his flag, and 
eut—his stick—yes, cut bis stick! The ver- 
nacular was the fittest uage for deseribing 
the somewhat ignoble flight of the noble lord 
(Lord Morpeth) who had spread his net so 
wide; but why was it cut, and this great 
fish let out ? 
We cannot , however, here to parsue 
the course of debate, even on a subject which, 
though intimately related to all that is stale, is 
im itself for ever fresh and worthy of re-ar- 
gument, Weean only, in the meantime, spare 
of space to state, that after not a few 
members had delivered their sentiments, the 
question was put, the amendment negatived b 
@ majority of 191 to 50, and the comasiies 
fixed for an evening next week, 





NOXIOUS VAPOURS FROM SEWERS. 


Tue Society of Arts have awarded premiums 
to several te prevent the emission of 
noxious vapours from sewers. The following 
is a description of two of them. 


Mr. J. Walker's Sewer-trap. 


It is proposed that @ tank or pocket in 
cement should be built, to receive the water 
through the gratings from the streets, whereby 
the grosser particles will be collected instead 
of passing into the river. A cast-iron elbow 
is to be fixed on the side of the tank leading 
into the sewer. The elbow is to dip 3 inches 
into ~ water, onan to Some a water joint to 

e vapours sewers, and to pre- 
nike bursting of the drains. At every ack 
trap an air-pipe is to be inserted, which may 
be continued under the paving, and terminated 
up the nearest lamp-post, building, or rain- 

r 


water pipe, 
Mr. roms 5 Sd Plan for Preventing the Emis- 
sion of Novious Vapours from Sewers. 
This plan consists of a cast-iron bason sus- 
pended under the body of the trap by means of 
chains, for the purpose of ing water to 
prevent the passage of the gas from the in- 
terior of the sewers. A partition is formed 
across the bason and parting any ice or other 
body in it by lowering the bason, which can be 
done by passing an iron rod through the grat- 
ing and unhooking one of the chains: any 
dirt that it contains may thus be discharged. 








Britis AssociaTion For THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF Scignce.—The 17th meeting has 
commenced at Oxford, and promises to be 
satisfactory. Accommodation has been afforded 
to many visitors in the different colleges, at 
present untenanted by the undergraduates. 
Prince Albert is expected on Monday. 
Amongst the papers anzuunced which more 
especially interest us is one, by Professor 
Hodgkinson, on the Dee Bridge failure. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


More accidents ! and at least 100 lives lost! 
only it fortunately happens, that although the 
third class ‘ carriages ’ on some lines are little 
better than ‘cattle pens,’ those ‘smashed to 
pieces’ in the most extensively fatal of the 
accidents alluded to, were not exactly third 
class ones of the stamp just indicated, but a 
grade lower. PP cattle _ in reality ; 
containing sheep and calves, between 90 and 
100 of which had the butcher’s work done for 
them by the railway wholesale system, the 
effectual principle of which approved system 
consists in the pinioning and execution of the 
convictims between two locomotive engines, 
one in front and one in rear. A good deal of 
curiosity and speculation, it seems, has for some 
time prevailed amongst the knowing ones, as | 
to how this not altogether new invention would | 
* work,’ when the expected result should take 
place. That curiosity has at length been gra- 
tified. When the proper obstacle occurs in 
the van, by the sudden arrival of the advance 
engine at a full stop, or, as in the present in- 
stance, by one of the loose’connecting chains 
of a timber truck being hitched by catching 
hold of a crossing—the rear engine of dread 
destruction pushes on, and propels one truck, | 
or carriage, into another, till the whole be re- 
duced to squash. That is how the work was 
done on the Great Western on Saturday last, and 
although, for an amateur experiment, it would 
have been too expensive a process to the com- 
pany to have sacrificed 90 or 100 ‘ hamans,’ 
we may look for the thing coming off some fine 
day soon in earnest, and ‘ guite regardless of all 
expense.’ There is an interesting variety, 
however, as well as a ‘ startling novelty,’ in the 
experiments on human life, with which the 
public have of late been entertained ; of which 
the romantic plunge at Chester may be cited 
as a convincing proof. So much so, indeed, | 
that after such exhibitions as these, there is a 
stale no less than an unprofitable excitement | 
in the mere fact of ‘ making no bones of,’ but 
breaking a few of those already made for, 3 or 4 | 











labourers, with a miscellaneous, or chance | 
‘female,’ or woman, and ‘ male’ of the same 
species, by the very reasonable determination 
of a railway arch to stand no longer after its 
‘only means of support,’ namely, the trusses | 
and centre pieces, on which it had been nursed 
into a precocious maturity, had been cruelly | 
taken away. We may, however, pro forma, | 
stale, that this little incident occurred on 
Friday last, and that quite at hand, in Great 
Russell-street, Borough, already alluded 
to, over which the arch of the North 
Kent viaduct had been ‘thrown.’ Our 
only wonder is, whether the arch was 
begun in the morning, and ‘turned by four 
o’clock.’—— Apropos of viaducts, an ‘ alarm- 
ing sinking’ of the viaduct over the Avon, 
near Salisbury, occurred on Sunday morning. 
The ‘stupendous walls,’ had found their own 
obesity too much to support, and were in the act 
of giving way, when labourers were set to work 
to save them the trouble of at least supporting 
the stone coping and brick work, while car- 
penters were ordered to prop up ‘the four lines 
of rail at the top,’ so that the general traffic 
may not be interrupted, even in the midst of 
falling arches. ‘ Many complaints,’ says our 
authority, ‘ are made against the works on this | 
branch line of the South Western, from 

Bishopstoke to Salisbury (22 miles in length). | 
At the present time, the large building in- 
tended for the reception of goods in this city 
(Salisbury), 240 feet long, 40 feet wide, with 
a further span of 10 feet each way, covered 
with at least 60 tons of slate, has been carried 
up in so shameful a manner as, even before its 
being finished, to require at least 50 pieces of 
timber to prevent this ponderous mass from 
falling! A few days since, this ill-built place 
was examined by Mr. Locke, the company’s 
engineer, and other gentlemen connected with 
the company, when the works were con- 
demned, and all the men ordered off, Mr. 
Fisher, the builder, of Salisbury, having 
been appointed to either rebuild, or so far 
to strengthen, the works as to make them 
safe. Many are of opinion that all must come 
down,’ Can this be one of those lines which 
there was so great an anxiety to have hurried 
through, that the contractors were bribed by 
tempting offers of bonus, even to ‘surpass them- 
selves,’ in speed of progress ?———At a con- 
ference of the Midland Company and Sheffield 





| gressing, as we 





THE BUILDER. 


Corporation and other authorities, the subject 
of the erection of a central station at Sheffield 
was lately discussed, after whieh the parties 
exami the site of the intended Sheffield, 
Barnsley, and Wakefield station, and also the 
station of the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Line, 
and Manchester, with a view to aseertain the 
rot ge | of either of these localities for a cen- 
tral station. ~The South Wales railway- 
works are in rapid p near Usk. Here, 
says a correspondent of the Monmouth Merlin, 
“not only does a massive bridge of stone now 
span the Usk, and defy the rush of water and 
the strength of storms, but also, just above the 
beautiful structure of stone, a towering and 
magnificent bridge, on giant wooden pillars, 
and apparently as durable as the heart of oak 
will ever be.” May he never be unde- 
ceived ! In the same quarter the New- 
port and mips ap line is also fast pro- 

las the Monmouth and Here- 
ford, in the vicinity of Caerleon. These works 
create a great demand for labour. The 
Leeds company lately preferred paying a pas- 
senger the expense of a post-chaise from Pres- 
ton to Lytham, rather than risk a county court 
decision on the point at issue, which arose 
from the determination of the passenger to 
lose no time in reaching Lytham, to which 
place he had tickets through from Manchester, 
while the company had no train ready at Pres- 
ton, when he arrived, to carry him on to his 
destination. Engineers, it seems, have re- 
ported favourably on the project of converting 
the Carlisle and Port Carlisle canal into a 
railway, for the Newcastle Company. The 
probable cost is estimated at 20,000/. per 
mile, including purchase of land. The depth 
of water at the coast entrance, is said to be 
18 feet 6 inches, or | foot 6 inches above that 
of Liverpool. The extensive mining dis- 
trict of Alston Moor is about to be opened 
up to railway transit, by the commencement of 
a branch to Haltwhistle, on the Carlisle and 
Newcastle line. The cutting in some places 














| will be very heavy. The contractors are, for 


the earth work, Messrs. Cowan, Marshall, and 


| Ridley; for the Haltwhistle bridge, Mr. Ed- 


ward Reed. The Lamley bridge is not yet 
allotted.——A locomotive was recently strack 
by lightning, between Atalanta and Augusta, 


| in Russia, but the iron horse stood the brant 


of the enemy’s deadly shaft, without flinching, 
and passed on as if nothing had occurred. 
The carriages are, however, to be in future 
protected by horizontal conductors. The 
Emperor of Russia, the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, and other great Russian guns lately 
visited Messrs. Eastwick and Harrison’s 
American engineering establishment, at Alex- 
androfisky, where the materials of six engines 
and tenders and five luggage vans and an 
eight-wheeled carriage, are prepared every 
day. The emperor, after examining every 
thing, made colonels of Messrs. Kraft and 
Melkinoff, and gave the order of St. Ann to 
Major Whistler, the American engineer, and 
diamond rings of great value, to Messrs. Har- 
rison, Eastwick, Ninian, and others. ‘ This 
establishment,’ says the Mining Journal, ‘ em- 
ploys 1,920 workmen, of whom 1,643 are Rus- 
sians, 121 Germans, 164 Swedes, 17 English, 
and 5 Americans. The engineers contracted 
for 162 locomotives, of 25 tons each, with their 
tenders, 5,300 iron trucks, 2,500 eight wheel 
laggege vans, 70 passengers’ carriages, and 2 
peculiarly elegant carriages, 24 metres in 





| length, with 16 wheels each. Of these, 108 


locomotives, and numerous tracks and car- 
riages, are complete. This establishment is 
one of the most important in Europe, and 
highly patronised by the emperor and nobi- 
lity.’ 








Atwenzum anp Mecuanics’ Iystite- 
TioN, Suerrietp.—The sub-committee of 
this body, appointed for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and inspecting plans for the proposed 
new building, met, in conjanction with the 
general committee, on Monday evening in last 
week, when they recommended as the most 
eligible, the plan supplied by Mr. G. Alexander, 
of London. About 15 designs were submitted. 

Ovens wy Dwexttne-socses.—A corre- 
spondent draws attention to the impositions 
practised by many bakers, and suggests that 
every six houses, built in future, should have a 
bread oven for the use of the inhabitants alter- 
nately, one day in the week, A copper for 
brewing might be added. 











he himself observes, necessarily of mach in- 
terest to very many salt sedi oe and I 
would » to all chu How and in 
what style are the churches of England hence- 
forth to be erected? This is indeed a momen- 
tous question. 

Undoubtedly, “ A Layman,” is right, when 
he recommends to architects a study of their 
prayer-book before they presume to erect the 
sacred edifice ; but then such a study will, I 
believe, shew, that as far as the of the 
building is concerned, the reformed ritual of 
the English church will differ bat little from 
that of the unreformed charch of Rome. The 
carly Christians converted the balls of justice 
of Pagan Rome inte temples henceforth dedi- 
cated to the worship of the Almighty; these 
primitive buildings have formed the models for 
all successive ages, and are still, and properly, 
adopted in the present day. Walter Scott, 
and a few other elegant, bat on this subject 
—— writers, have unfortunately done 
much towards ting erroneous i on 
ecclesiastical Bae The “ long aisles” that 
are associated in so many people’s minds 
with popery, unquestionably constituted a por- 
tion of the church long before popery was 
talked of. Will the plan of the ancient Saxon 
church be found in any respect different from 
that of the Norman end succeeding periods ? 
Have not the two really essential parts of the 
church, the chancel and the nave, always ex- 
isted in our English edifices? and is it not 
expressly ordered that the chancels shall remain 
as they have done in times past? Why, then, 
in our just endeavour to avoid the errors of 
Romanism, seek “ to invent, or adopt, from 
models of the primitive ages, a distinct style 
of building for use in the ehurch of Eogland ?” 
For, as we have seen, the plan of the primi- 
tive churches has formed our prototype; and 
it is therefore in the details of the Gothic 
style that the dangerous tendency to Roman- 
ism exists. Are we then called upon to aban- 
don the intricate net-work of a traceried win- 
dow, the clustered and lofty pillars with foliage 
wonderfully carved, the 

— “* branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 

Where light and shade repose ?”” 


Must they all be swept away because they 
were invented by men who were gradually led 
away from the purity of the primitive faith ? 
As well might we condema the noble art of 
printing ; and casting from us the invention 
of popish times, seek some other method of 
enlightening the minds of our fellow-men. Good 
old Fuller is indeed right; a little skill in an- 
tiquity may incline a man to popery, “ but 
depth in that study brings him about again to our 
religion.” “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” Rather, then, than invent, let us stady, 
aye, and deeply, and let the church, catholic and 
universal, continue to erect her temples in that 
style which bas become peculiarly hers by the 
sanction of ages.* 

Now, with regard to galleries, is it solely 
because they are unsightly objects that they are 
to be banished from our eharches? Certainly 
not. Here is an instance where the architect 
is called upon to study his awa and the 
canons of the church ; for in the eighty-seeond 
it is enjoined, that the ten commandments be 
set up on the cast end of every charch and 
chapel, where the people may best see and read 
them. Occupiers of north and south galleries 
clearly were not _— thought of; fer sach an 
arrangement obviously presupposes that the 
congregation are facing the east. Bat besides 
this, galleries tend very much to disturb the 


devotion and ¥ of the congregation. I: is 
Geajumatiy ditheala. at Getiente tence Gho-anlod 
from wandering, but how mach more so, whea, 
perched up aloit, we bave a sea of beads under 
our feet. Why, a person must almost neces- 
sarily close his eyes from the commencement 
eres mare Seer eee 
thoughts firmly fixed on the one object whi 
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THE BUILDER. 














brings himto church. After all, “ A Layman” 
seems to leave the question in the bands of 
architects ; it is for them to say whether or not 
they shall be tolerated in our churches, or 
whether they shall not rather be turned out as 
intrusions and innovations. For he says, 
“Practical men will be unwilling to remove 
them entirely, until ourarchitects have seriously 
considered whether they cannot be made orna- 
mental as well as useful.” It remains to be seen 
what the architectural verdict will be. That 
they can be introduced in a design not only as 
tolerable but actually as beautiful features, no- 
body would care to deny; but if we are to 
follow catholic antiquity and the spirit of her 
architecture and church arrangement, then io- 
deed galleries, like pews, are inadmissible. I 
cannot but suspect, that in more than one case 
a gallery is built where, if Christian liberality 
had been more abundant, an aisle would have 
been thrown out or a new church erected. 
A CuurcuMan. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 





True Cowes commissioners have decided on 
commencing an efficient system of sewerage 
throughout the town, to be appropriately car- 
ried out, together with the introduction of the 
water- pipes along the streets, Engineers were 
to be called on last Monday to furnish plans. 
A grant of 25,000/. has been obtained, to 
defray the expense of the proposed barracks 
for 300 convicts, at Portland [where they are 
to labour on the government works, we pre- 
sume |. The erection of public baths at 
Colchester has been begun. ‘The building 
will be 1]2 feet in front, and the elevation of 
the Ionic order. They will be finished, it is 
thought, in about four months. Mr. Penrice, 
of Colchester, is the company’s architect, 
and the building contract has been taken by 
tradesmen of the town. A convenient 
county court house is to be provided, it is said, 
at Brentwood..—In scraping the walls of 
Great Waltham Church, the remains ot various 
old paintings have been laid bare. Measures 
have been taken, it seems, to repairand restore 
the chancel end of Rotherham Church. The 
charchyard though ‘chocking with graves,’ is 
stillin use. The archdeacon of the diocese 
regrets the want of power, in either church or 
state (or law at least), to stop this disgusting 
‘outrage on decency, as weil as on the sani- 
tary condition of the people.’ The yard, he 
thinks, ought to be flagged over, and further 
burials there precluded altogether. The 
new baths at Rotherham, erected on the plan 
of Mr. Flockton, architect, will be opened 
forthwith. The Sheffield Times presents an 
engraving of this spirited undertaking, 
which ought to serve as an example to 
certain of our stingy metropolitan parishes. 
The edifice is upwards of 70 feet by 60 feet 
in extent, besides the out works, consisting of 
engine house, chimney, &c.; and contains all 
sorts of baths for both sexes—hot, cold, and 
tepid, vapour, slipper, plunge, &e.——We re- 
gret to have to announce, the death of the 
well-known Forest of Dean improver of iron 
and steel, Mr. David Mushett, of Monmouth, 
on the 5th instant, in the 77th year of his age. 
A stained-glass window bas been put up 
in St. Martin’s Church, Liverpool, at the cost 
of about 350/. Itis suid to contain between 
3,000 and 4,000 pieces of glass, and have 120 
figures in it. A subscription, pow amount- 
ing to 6002 has been opened, for repewing 
Mansfield WoodhouseChurch. The tenders 
of Messrs. Liller and Son, for altering Ret- 
ford Town Hall, and making a better market, 
has been accepted—amount 495/. The in- 
terior and exterior of Bradford parish church 
has undergone a thorough repairing and 
cleansing : a thorough restoration is said to 
be desireable. The restoration of the bat- 
tlement extending across the south aisle of the 
Lady’s Chepel in York Minster, has been 
commenced. A large public building, which 
will ultimately contain within its walls the 
subscription library, mechanics’ institution, 
Bible depository, savings’ bank, a large public 
hall, lecture-room, &c., has been opened at 
Darlington. The renovation and improve- 
ment of the venerable cathedral of Glasgow 
progresses. The soil has now been removed 
from before the great western door, and that 
fine entrance is seen in all its beautiful propor- 
tions, Workmen are busily engaged in point- 












































ing Blackadder’s aisle outside, and the win- 
dows, at present built up with stone, are all to 
be sineed ;—the roof is also to be covered with 
asphalte, to keep out the weather. The but- 
tresses at the east end of the building are like- 
wise under repair. New steps have been put 
down at the south entrance to the main crypt, 
and the porch will be repaired with mastic. 
——The new Wesleyan church in Donegal- 
square, Belfast, which cost 5,000/. in the erec- 
tion, was to be opened on 20th instant. 








ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


TAKING OUT QUANTITIES, 





Sir,—In your next publication, will you, 
for the information of builders in general, be 
pleased to answer the following question ?— 
A is an architect appointed to superintend 
the erection of a publie building, the quantities 
for which he himself takes out, and charges 
1 per cent. to B, the builder, for the same. 
At the close of the job, B discovers there is 
great deficiencies in the quantities supplied 
him by A, who, on being spoken to, and asked 
to meet any competent surveyor that B may 
appoint to measure the same, refuses to do so, 
and even says, that he will not allow any per- 
son to measure a building over which he is 
the architect. What remedy has B in the 
matter, he having paid a large sum for the 
quantities 7 ° 

*,° Unless freed from the responsibility by 
a special clause in the contract (which is 
usually inserted in such cases), the architect, 
we are disposed to think, would be liable for 
the omissions. An architect, by taking out 
the quantities for contractors, places himself in 
a wrong position as respects his employer and 
the builder. The practice should be discoun- 
tenanced: we do not believe, however, that 
it is carried on to any extent. 





SCHEDULE PRICES. 


Sir,—In reference to the remarks of “ An 
Architect,” in your last number, touching the 
relative position towards each other of archi- 
tect and builder, I, as a builder, wish that the 
system of schedule prices were fairly carried 
out, but unfortunately this is not the case. I 
will give you a practical illustration. I under- 
took a contract and furnished a detailed esti- 
mate, on which prices all the alterations were 
to be calculated and charged. As soon as the 
contract was entered into, the engineer (not 
architect) set about making sundry alterations 
in the plans and arrangements, so as to make 
quite a different thing of it. In caleulating 
my brickwork, I put down an average price 
for the whole of the work, face-work and all 
other extra items being included in the price, 
which I considered a fair average as the draw- 
ings were originally made. The alterations 
made in the plans were such as to cause nearly 
double the quantity of face-work (and this was 
all done with the best dressed bricks and tack 
pointed), and a corresponding deduction made 
in the common brickwork, so that the altera- 
tion made no more in amount though the 
prime cost of the whole was from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. more than it would have been 
under the original contract drawings. 

Again, there was in the schedule of prices 
an item of a few shillings only of “ casements 
and frames.”” This, by an oversight in pricing 
out the quantitics, was put down at a very low 
rate, evidently a mistake; well, our saving en- 
gineer, in making the alterations in the plans, 
took out a great portion of the sashes and 
frames, and put in casements and frames, being 
so great asaving. Several other similar alter- 
ations were made, but invariably to the evi- 
dently studied disadvantage of the contractor. 

Whilst architects or engineers will thus act, 
they cannot expect contractors to place that 
implicit confidence in them which both ought 
to feelin each other.—I am, Sir, &c. 

A Buiper. 








Cotiece or Cuemistry.—At the evening 
meeting on Wednesday last, Mr. Pusey, M.P. 


in the chair, Mr. Noad lectured to the satis- | 
faction of a considerable audience, on the | 


manufacture, properties, and uses of sulphuric 
acid. A pretty daguerreotype from a rabbing 
of a “brass” was shewn 





THE INTENDED MUSIC HALL, IN LONG 
ACRE. 

Mr. Hvuizan has commenced a new Music 
Hall, from designs by Mr. W. Westmacott, 
Architect. The plot of ground on which 
it is to be erected, consists of a parallelo- 
gram 149 feet in length, and 61 in width, 
the north side abutting on Wilson-street (lead- 
ing from Endell-street to Drury-lane), and 
the east side on Charles-street ; this plot being 
connected (at the south-west corner), with 
Long-acre, by another 44 feet in length and 22 
feet in width. 

‘There will be three entrances, from three 
different sides of the building ; one, the prin- 
cipal, from Long-acre, another from Charles- 
street, and another from Wilson-street. 

The building will have three principal sto- 
ries, viz., basement, ground-floor, and first- 
floor ; and between these latter (over the cor- 
ridor), an intervening story, or mezzanine 
floor. 

The ground-floor will consist of a lecture- 
room, st feet long, 40 feet wide, and 26 feet 
high, calculated to afford accommodation to 
500 persons; and of three class-rooms, one 
40 feet by 36 feet, another 31] feet by 19 feet, 
and a third, 26 feet by 19. 

The first-floor will contain the concert-hall, 
which will be 120 feet long, 55 feet wide, and 
40 feet high; the length being rather more 
than double the width, and the height a third 
of thelength. On the north and south sides, 
and at the west end of the hall, will be erected 
galleries, the former 7 feet, the latter 11 
feet in depth. The ceiling, or inner roof, 
will be flat in the centre, and sloped at the 
sides; and divided into compartments or panels, 
framed in wood. This hall will afford accom- 
modation for 3,000 persons. 

Between the inner and outer roofs of the 
hall will be formed a room 120 feet long, 17 
feet wide, and 9 feet high, lighted by dormers. 
A portion of this roqm will be occupied by a 
ventilating apparatus, and the remainder will 
be fitted up asa library of music and musical 
literature, 

The elevation towards Long-acre (nearly 
opposite the end of Bow-street), will be of 
Elizabethan architecture, and chiefly worked 
in brick. A lithograph of the design has been 
circulated, but it is so rudely executed, that it 
might seem unjust to the architect to form an 
opinion from it, 





Correspondence. 





PUBLIC BATHS, 

Sir,—In an age when companies and socie- 
ties are formed for carrying out almost every 
imaginable object, and when the sanitary ques- 
tion is the leading topic of the day, and when 
public writers are continually comparing our 
great metropolis with the metropolis of the 
ancient world, and mourning over its deficiency 
in this respect, is it not surprising that London 
is so ill-supplied with those great desiderata, 
public baths? and more particularly with 
swimming baths ? 

The few establishments of this kind at pre- 


| sent in existence, I consider nothing better 
| than mere apologies for what are required, and 
| | am fully persuaded that it would amply pay 


a joint-stack company to form baths in the 
heart of the metropolis, on a large and grand 
scale, and fully commensurate with the wants 
of the million. With this view I write to you, 
in the hopes of inducing some enterprising 
capitalists to supply this great want. 
I am, Sir, &c., 
A Denizen oF toe Merroronis. 
June 1 Oth, 1847. 
STRAIGHTENING CROOKED RAILS. 
Sir,—Can you afford a subscriber some in- 
formation relative to a machine for straighten- 
ing crooked rails? Contractors find it very 
expensive in preparing rails for permanent use 
after they have been bent in the construction 
of the works. If not, it may be in the power 
of some of your contributors to point out a 
“* cheap and effective” machine for this purpose. 
—I am, Sir, &c. J. 3. 








Comprtirion.—Gas engineers and con- 
tractors are called upon for plans and specifi- 
cations, with tenders, for the erection of gas- 
| works at Littlehampton. 
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HPiiscellanea. 


Prosyectep Worxs.—Tenders have been 
called for, by advertisement, for erecting a 
congregational church in Kentish Town ; two 
wards at the workhouse in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields; various works (including plumbers’, 
carpenters’, &c.) necessary in the building, re- 
building, repairing, &c., of sewers and other 
works connected therewith in Holbora and 
Finsbury, for 3 years (separate tenders); 
erecting and completing the several works of 
the new battery at Point, Portsmouth; exe- 
cuting certain works in repairing St. Dunstan’s 
church, Stepney ; excavating the wet dock and 
half-tide basin of 22} acres, at Sunderland, and 
building the walls surrounding same with en- 
trances thereto; making and completing a tram- | 
way of 1,260 yards lineal at Southampton har- 
hour, with rails, &c. ; erecting wards and wash- 
houses at the Blything Union Workhouse, Bul- 
champ; paving, repairing, and keeping in order 
for 3 years the stone carriage- way and foot-pave- 
ments of St. Mary-le-Strand parish ; also for 
constructing 3} miles and 5 miles of the Vale 
of Neath railway ; and building a large viaduct 
through the city of Gloucester, and bridges 
over the Severn, on the Dean Forest and 
South Wales railway. 

Tue New Marsres in tHe Britisa 
Museum.—We mentioned last week, that the 
marbles which had been sent from Nimrood, 
by Mr. Layard (from whom we publish a com- 
munication in our present number), had 
reached the British Museum, and were ex- 
posed to view. In our last volume, we gave 
Mr. Layard’s own account of the discovery, 
and description of the bas-reliefs.* They con- 
sist of slabs ranging from 6 ft. 4 in. long, by 
2 ft. wide, to 7 ft. 6 in. long, by 3 ft. wide, and 
exhibit representations of battles, and a lion 
hunt; comprising also, the head of a king 
attended by his eunuch, the size of life, and a 
winged divinity with the head of an eagle. 
It will be observed, on. examination, that in- 
scriptions, in the arrow-headed characters, are 
cut upon them in straight lines, passing in- 
differently over the ground of the sculpture 
and the raised parts. In one, representing a 
siege, is a semicircular-headed doorway, with 
a zig-zag ornament around it. 

Mera. Gitpinc.—The relative merits and 
peculiarities of the three modes, namely, by 
amalgam, by galvanic action, by mere immer- 
sion, have been rather curiously brought to 
light by the simple test of nitric acid applied 
by M. Barral. The article, when attacked by 
dilute acid, yields a pellicle or scale of gold 
pure on the inner surface if electro-gilt, or by 
immersion; but if by amalgamation, of areddish 
brown colour, shewing that the coating has 
been united with the substance of the article 
by a double amalgamation, so that the old 
process is a more solid one than the new; but | 
then the pellicle of the old process is full of 
minute but distinct holes, through which the 
mercury had been driven off, while the pellicle 
of the new is quite opaque and solid, so that 
the latter is much better adapted to vessels in 
domestic use liable to the action of acids, 
while the former will probably stand mecha- 
nical tear and wear with much more hardiness 
and endurance. 

Prevention or Rainway Rosseries.— 

Sir: It has occurred to me that, by the adop- 
tion of the following simple plan, railway 
robberies may be effectually prevented. Most 
companies now place a label on the luggage. 
Suppose, in addition thereto, the party affix- 
ing the label asked the passenger his name, or 
initial, and marked it with sympathetic ink on 
the label, already affixed. Atthe journey’s end 
passengers may, as now, select their own lug- 
gage; bat if, on passing out with it (or at some 
other convenient poivt) an officer were autho- 
rized to ask the name, or initials, a stroke with 
a brush would in an instant reveal the name, 
before concealed, and the almost certain iden- 
tity of the claimant, or the thief, would stand 
detected. If this plan were adopted only ocea- 
sionally, at uncertain intervals, it would prove 
a considerable check. ’. B. 
__ Perrervat Morion.—This vain delusion, 
if not still in force, is at least as standing a fal- 
lacy still as ever. Joseph Hutt, a framework- 
knitter, in the enlightened town of Hinckley, 
professes to have discovered it, and only wants 
201., as usual, to set it agoing. 








* Bee Vol LV. p, 529, 





Tue Serrentine River ror Barsers. 
—Sir: A correspondent of the 6th of March 
last, called your attention to this subject, pro- 
posing, that as from the removal of the gravel 
from the bottom at various times, there are 
many holes which render it dangerous to 
bathers, it should be filled up to a uniform 
depth. Now,I would go farther than this, 
I should propose, that a portion of it, say 
about 400 or 500 yards of its len at the 
east end, be inclosed, and separated from the 
rest, by a wall, and that this portion be 2 feet 
deep on each side, and increase gradually in 
depth, from these two points towards the 
middle, where let it be 5 feet 6 inches in depth 
or thereabout. The water might be renewed 
by means of gratings in the dividing wall, so 
as to let the water in, and the water of the 


| bath might pass gradually out through the 


small stream which passes out at the end of 
the river; in this manner, the water would 
be constantly renewed, as the outer part will 
be supplied by the springs which abound there. 
This inclosure might, with a little money and 
a little intelleet, be made to present a consider- 
able deal of that architectural appearance so 
much neglected in many places. 


Sr. Srernen’s, Wacsroox.—Our remarks 
on the disgraceful state of this building have 
awakened attention to the subject; it is to be 
hoped they may have the effect intended. One 
correspondent, ‘‘ T. I. M.,” has forwarded us a 
plan for a proposed new street from the front 
of the chureh to Southwark bridge, printed in 
the parliamentary report on Metropolis Im- 
provements in 1838, and again recommended 
in 1843 by the London Bridge Committee. 
This would expose the church to view, and he 
suggests certain architectural additions to the 
outside of it. Our present object, however, is 
the preservation, repair, and adornment of the 
inside. Another correspondent inquires if it 
be true that a part of the church is in private 


| occupation, thereby increasing the risk of fire, 
| and urges that the churchwardens should 


themselves immediately move in obtaining the 
reparation of the structure. 


Suaxspeare’s House.—It has been sug- 
gested to us that the 2,000/. required to pre- 
vent the destruction or removal of Shakspeare’s 
house, might be raised by a guinea subserip- 
tion, conferring on each subscriber a proprie- 
torship in it to the extent of a two thousandth 
part, and the right of voting for the election 
of some person in reduced circumstances con- 
nected with the legitimate drama, who should 
reside there and receive all fees paid, with the 
exception of a sufficient sum each year to 
maintain the building in repair. 

Parent Rock-prituine Macuine.—Ex- 
periments have been tried with a new machine 
on the rock of Kendal Fell. The new machine, 
worked by a horse, and adapted to railways 
from an instrument used upon canals in 
America, “ will render rock cuttings a mere 
bagatelle,” says a contemporary. A hole was 
bored, and a mass of rock 363 tons in weight 
displaced in six hours, a feat which would re- 
quire the energies of sixty men. At Beattock 
Summit, on the Caledonian railway, this ma- 
chine it is said will immediately be brought 
into active use. 


Bripce over tHe River Mevuse.—The 
bridge over the Meuse, at Val St. Lambert, 
now being erected for the Namur and Liege 
railway, from the design of Mr. George Ren- 
nie, the engineer, has five arches of 82 feet 
span each. The rise from the springing of 
each arch to the soffit of the key-stone is 10 
feet. The bridge is of stone, rusticated, with 
a cornice and parapet, and has a large sculp- 
tured wreath over each pier in the spandrels. 


Tintern Apsey.—Since last Christmas, 
an important addition has been made to the 
ruins, by the discovery of the remains of a 
large oblong building, supported by a row of 
pillars, the lower parts of which appear in a 
perfect state. The sitaation of this adjanct 
(nearly adjoining the refectory), 1s thougbt to 
mark it as the hospitium, or smaller convent, 
in which the monks were wont to entertain 
strangers. 


Fisumoncers’ ano Povurrerers’ Inerti- 
rutTion.—On Wednesday last Lord Morpeth 
laid the foundation-stone of an asylum for aged 
and infirm fishmongers and poulterers, at 
W ood-green, near Hornsey. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“J. L_H.”—An objection to the ap in question hes already 
im our pages. 

* B. B.°—Many thanks. 


“ P. C."—Apply to a surveyor. 
“* J. W"—Nicholson’s. 


“PE iepcien, 8 pated, SEES ES 
bo ee Anne have not time to point out 
Sree a oe and column, ist line, for 


SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 
R. HENRY CASTLE, Lecturer at 


King’s Cope, Londen. and Author of “ 
Field N and - Text ” for 
pe otes, Elementary Book, 








‘yng & are now ready at 
Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court!, will commence Pri- 
vate Vacation Class for actual Field Work om the 6th July next. 


Pee for the Class, Five Guineas. 


SURVEYING, &. 
NGINEERS’ COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
Consee 3. Sareaphag, Lareliene, and Mappang, Wil 9 
Jourse rve: ve 3 x commence on 
Toure 2-Civil aed Militery Engineering, will 
lourse v: commence on 
Wednesday, the 30th inst. —_ 
Course 3—Architecture, Buildiag, and Draughting, will com- 
ype ty 4 Timber, Buildings, 
varse 4.-— > 
Teens, &c, will pte =~ on Friday, July and 
oficiency perfect, vi moderate. 
Pupils, on completing the Coures, ma be introduced to . 
ment, or Prospectuses, &c., apply at the offices, 4, Harpur- 


eaeneaminel 
7 AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Warehoao an obey devin of Premed ary ott 
WINGTOR, POLONCEAUS BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE, 
13, WHARY-ROAD, CITY-NOAD.—N.B. Country Agents 
for covering and arches. 


vm WRIGHT 
ESSRS. Wm. WRIGHT and Company 
to inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, Stone - 
pe that he have in 
joining those of Messrs. G 
any q y on the shortest noti jaable stone, 
brated for its durability, colour, and texture, is well known, having 
lected, in prefi all in Eng 
missioners of Woods and Forests, for 
Parliament. Facilities are at hand for the stone to 
rt of the kingdom. Applications to be 
/ RIGHT and Co., Anston, near Worksop, Nottinghamshire. 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HE Westminster Marble Company are 


- enabled, with their patent hinery, to 
variety of marble work in a superior at a 





























Sollee wal uanien a’ covet othe ty counted tees te 
builders wi az saving 

establishment. A liberal co: allowed to the trade for 
acting as agents.— Direct, Earl Street, Millbank, Westminster. 


CAEN STONE DEPOT, Boer ek SUFFRANCE WHARF, 
FOUCARD and W. TUCKWELL, 


® Caen Stone Importers, bez to inform Architects, Sculptors, 
Masons, and others, that they have a large su dry 
seasoned Caen Stone on their Wharf (imported July last), excla- 
sively from their quarries, at Allemagne, which, for present is 
superior to any now imported. Orders reeeived by Mr. TUCK. 
WELL, at the Wharf, and at the offices of Mr. R. A. WITHALL, 
Surceres. - Cheapside, where any information and samples may 
: obtainec 
6 Caen Stone shipped direct to any port by Monsieur Foucard,at 
een. 








CAEN SUFFERANCE WHARF, ROTHERHITHE. 
UARD and BEEDHAM beg to inform 
Architects, Surveyors, Builders, and that they have 
removed from Norway Wharf, Greenwich, the w of their Caen 
Stone business, to the above extensive premixes, where a 
Stock will be kept up by continual] fresh arrivals 
quarries at Alemange. Orders received at the wharf, and farther 
particulars may he obtained of Mr. GEORGE GATES, 14, South- 
Vest cunens. how pom —y a 
Orders sh rect from Caen to any port. 
The Waterman Steamboats call at Lavender-pier, adjoining 
Caen Wharf. 
PIMLICO MAKBLE AND STONE WORKS, BELGRAVE 
WHARF. PIMLICO-ROAD. ji 
AMUEL CUNDY begs to inform Archi- 
tects and others, that GOTHIC WINDOWS, and every other 
branch of Stone-work, &., are executed at the cheapest peat san, 
and ked for the country ready for Sxing of Sood, apices 
ARCHITECTS to have the most dificult TRACERY for 
CHURCHES, or other buildings im he, FROVIRCES, eascuted 
i on IW. 


DERS a: , NS have every of Stone 
an NS can have 
in the London Market, either in the rough block, or cut to sizes 
from the saw, or prepared ready for fixing or fixed, avoiding either 
= Ohne : ioons fcan 128. apurete 

x imney- . 

THE WORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES, in all their beaa- 
tiful variety, may be in addition to the usual extensive 
stock of Chimaney-pieces and FONTS. 

Estimates given for building generally 


WEAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE.— 

Under the patronage of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the 
Duke of Wellinston, and the | mg ae, the Nobility, the most 
eminent Architects, Builders, &c,—This beautiful material has 
been introduced inte Buckingham Palace, the canning soemme at 


Osber Apsley House, Strath fieldsaye, . 
La = th ¢ place of marble in the mansions of the 
‘sy 











of the price of marble. Among the articles manafactured at the 
Pimlico Slate Works are chimney- billiard and 
table tops of all pilasters, colunmna, 
mural ~_ wane ae &e. 

fi slate w executed on 
Ctecedingly moderate tern Wela slate slab. of the Set dex 
seri at ¥ reduced pricea--N.B. The trade with 
eS akon aaa or on one —— 


‘A book of will be forwarded ion 
from the quarries, — on 

tion to Mr MAGNUS, P been 
a 
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HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


to inform my friends and the public, that I have new com- 
; GENE ond owing to the taciicy with which ch Lean 


to reduce Fey, der- 
m trom ONE SHI igo PER FOOT SUP., 
nied orders from mB SIXPENCE PER PO rw RUN at. ote. 
ef heapest stock, 
— work on the py terms CHARLES LONG, 
©. 1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


HOS. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate- 

street wihes, bee | oy Stock of who Glass on hand 

of the following sizes aA Raby 18 by oat Ba per fon 
Every description of Window Gi 


g 








OREIGN WINDOW GLASS, superior Ene me 


roses, in cases of 200 
Seesaiant + smaller do.,in 100 feet noes, 06 BA, pee Sess. No less 

be had at th these prices, and order m 
remittance.— 


than a case can be —THOS. MILLINGTOS 


mmpanied with a 
Bish ishopagate-street Without. 








PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS. 


Assort- 
i LWAY S on \ SALE, pete eee 
and MATCHED SS oe pe 


SE Tienes ‘pene’ oe boas PLANKS, oc a SASH 


“4 CLEAVES Timber Wilton-road, Pimlico 
eee Macon and Son), and Great 5 Westminster. 


Altix ON SALE at A. ROSLING’S, 
SOUTHWARK BRIDGE WHARE. B BANKSIDE, st old: 


and Maton 
spel area ee ty 





thickness, fit for im- 
of machine-prepared mouldings, 
ery accurate! 


the foot, 
feet, abou foot, i rdw of builders and consumers, con- 
~ oS as, oe i Sy =| hime Boor able ane 5 ayy ae on such terms a8 
ensure and 





~ | ADAMS (from Byroo and Co.,), late 8. 
Dare, T 





COLOURED WINDOW GLASS, equal | 6 pec teatee aa Fate 
G ». ) ¥ < 
Ruby in Sheets, » splendid colour, per foot = = MOULDING GS prepared by machinery, Cut Deals and Scantling of 
Green 





Pu 
Giass es te any ‘onsen MILLINGTON, @, 
Bishopsgate-street Ww ithout 


LATE GLASS.— - Architects, Builders, 


and the Trade ly, are solicited the q 
and some map ured by the UNION PLATE art 
COMPA 
N.B, is igh Plate supplied one-fourth, th: th, one-half, 


and threc-quarter- inch thick, -— Warehouse, 9, Hatton-garden, 
Holborn. 
H. CHRISTIE, Agent. 


FETLEY and Co. beg to inform Arehi- 


tects, Builders, Plumbers, and G and the trade 
» that & their new price list tof PATES T ? ATE, CROWN, 
tnd BR RItISH SHEET GLASS. will be forwarded to address post 


oz. and 21 ot. Sheet Glass for Horticultural p’ at a lower 
“and of o tabher quality then the foreign. dion Tiles and 
to pattern, any ahene 35, Soho-square, London. 
MBOSSED GLASS. 
DWARDS ‘and FELL, 15, Southampton- 











street, tr wd, ntal (Hass Painters, 
are prepared to ea every descrii rption, of Work in the best style 
ana en the lowest terms : Em rders from 8d. per foot run. 


itects and Builders are respectful pens to inspect the pat- 
fers which are always on view, and be found ae to any in 
work is done on the premi WARDS and 
PELL « can yh ke its being properly execu 


OHO PLATE GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
26,S0HO SQUARE.—A. GOBLETT begs to inform Builders 
and the Trade generally, that he is prepared to contract for the 
supply of any quantity of Bel #1 and 16 oz. Sheet Glass, either 
out te sizes or in 100 and 200 cases, delivered free in London. 
Having a large on consignment at his Warehouse, he begs the 
Bie of an inspection ; he has also just received a few cases of very 
e ruby and other coloured sheet glass at very low prices. 





(OHO ) PLATE GLASS WA REHOUSE, 
2, asad pots RE, depot for the sale of the PLATE GLASS 
manu i by the St. Gobain and St. Quirin and Cirey Com- 
ore The attention of a aged Builders, and the Trade 


am rticl hich stands 
ee $ article, whic n 
R. Aneity FoR BRI Eiranty o OF COLOUR, superiority 
substance and polish, possesses almost faultless quality. 
This Plate Glass — be a of any dimensions.— Applications 
for samples, Kats d all further particulars, to be ad- 
dressed to te ALFRE )  GOSLETT, Agent, 26, Soho-square. 
TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 
ROWN GLASS, in Crates of Eighteen 


Tables, at the following low prives, for ready money :— 





| £.8. 4] 

Crown Glass cut to/ Thirds ...... 4 4 6| Squares of Small 
size from one foot F yeurtis pues ; 10 0| Crown Glass, at 1d. 
upwards, at 3d. per | oes 8 0) léd., Od. and 2}d. per 
foot. [eee.22222. 5 0 | foot. 


one GLASS of all Fapuihe a equally low.—White Lead, 
Colours, and Varnishes, at WILLIAM PREDERIC K 
Window Giass, Oil, and Colour Warehouse, 26, 


Fen’ Smithfield, London. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 


= MANUFACTURER 
i 1 of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
— 

bi 








=] 


ome | 


te the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row. 
Finsbury - square. —Well- seasoned } 


nos 
othe braced 
SS 


=—— 
, 
} 


ee 


— 


i sree meg of jf jer 
. Sashes and Frames, always on sale. 

Glazed goods securely packed for | 
the country. Geena track Mould. 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Fane is worth the notice 

all engaged in building. 


SHOP FRONT | SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &e. 


ADE POR THE TRADE. 
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JOHNSON and PASK, 
1, Amwell-street, Clerkenwell, 
near the New River Head, 
Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the Building Public in genera), 
that the che and to manufac- 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop 
rs, and all other 
kinds of Saoee work, on the 
lowest ble seale of prices, 
All kinds of Wainscot and Ma. 
hogany work done in he re 
best manner ; French pol hed. 
ae cal refully ed — the 
antry.—A full list of prices 
forwarded hy raters return of post, to any part of the country. 


A | y BARK RKER’S DOOR, SASH, and SHOP- 
© FRONT MANUPACTORY, 83, Theobald’s-road. Blooms- 
bury. Prices for Cash :—- 

























1} inch ovolo glazed sashes 


ditto, ditto, Is 3d. per foot; 
S-inch mitre bar, glazed sashes 

and frame,, with lines and 
weighta, 18 4d. per foot ; 2j-inch 
= e 


4 











j 

{ 

i 
:) ae) sides, 1s. foot 
4 lly i oid. per 





terials and workmanship warranted. 
Ts cemeeedieeeteeediieienniaten mnetiertemtmemeteeeetee 


Arr ITECTS, BUILDERS, and the 
hig = are informed Say oe be supplied —— 


of frat. 
Geomcat apd Plaser cod ake oni, 


trusece, 
‘Vases, eee Sores, bed moulds, &e. &c. 
terms, NO. HE and 808. 

















every dimensi: ahogany, Ce Rosewood, Wainscot, 
Beech Oak, ae lanka, boards, veneers, and logs; Pantile, 
and Pir Laths; Wheeiwrights’ Goods All sawn and p 
goods delivered free o: ear tee oe timber). Goving ciemed at 
mill prices. Very ex 


DRUCE’S, No.2 WHARF, late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea. 
O THE TRADE.—Parties desirous oo 


Pe dist of lec, Timber Denis, | pion, la ¢ 

spplying se above A clr of arte. a Es 

TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, LIME MERCHANTS, &o. 
REY STONE LIME of the best t quality, 


be delivered after the Ist J 
(lately comgies am, Peyedes and 
of eee see eee by Stee ‘Poyoder A eh to 








, near Rochester. 
j IME AND CEMENT WHARFS, a 
G ares. me-barnt, and Plasterers’ Lime, Cement, 
ring tik my ia Fe rk shes best and 
ost reasonable terms, of cers ROS iy following 
Wharks :—Albion Wharf, ;, Millbank- 


street, Westminster; Lime Kilns, and Kingsland- 
basin. Kingsland-road.—Ground Lime for Conerete 


LASTER of PARIS of the very best 
quality, Manufactured and Sold WRIGHT and Co., 
Somerset Wharf, 3, Upper Ground-street, B 


HEAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 
Cache Ghat will acteentain Five Besbele, oven by emo mane. 











PLANING 


MUIR’S 
MACHINE. 


PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
"TIMBER of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and BATTENS, &c. Sawn on the most ap; eed ssiaciaie, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, Muir's Patent 
am eo | i 2 — have all the advantages of navigation and 

connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal ered ton fetched from the docks and a costal home free of 


pa Address to HErEY Lov Te An, 


G inghawstreet, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 








TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILLS, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge. 


- s r ™ ald 
HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING, 
COMPANY continue to receive the mast satisfactory assu 

rances from all who have given their improved machinery a trial’ 

that there is no method of preparing floor-boarda, matched linings 
skirtings, &c., by which accaracy, dispatch, and economy of mate- 
rial are so certs. nly obtained. In shooting, or groving and tongue- 
ing a board (although curved), the machine follows the edge, 
removing no more than the skin ‘of the wood, and by the use of a 
peculiar saw for deep cutting, the board comes off with a perfect 
surface, thus obviating the necessity of reducing its thickness in 
order to plane out the hollows. The Company being neither 
builders nor timber merchants, unconnected with any trade but 
that of sawing and planing, and depending solely on the public for 
a moderate interest on their capital, are rmined, by an assi- 

duous attention to the interests of their customers, both as regards 
, to merit a conti- 





workmanship and general busi arr 
nuance oof their support. 









i 


, : 
woop er ORO Sah Y SEASONED x DA 443 INSTEAD OF 
BY DAVIS« ON AND SYMINGTON'’S PATENTED 
PROC ESS. 


4 he E Patent Desiceating Company beg to 

inform Architects, Builders, Cabinet Makers, Coach 
Builders, Ship Builders, and others, that their establishment (for 
seasoning, sawing, and planing wood), known as the Grand Surrey 
Mills, immediately adjoining the Commercial and East Country 
Docks, Rotherhithe, has commenced workin The sawing en 
planing will be done at the usual charges, and i in the best possible 
manner. The new process of seasoning ensures the entire removal 
of moisture, hardens the gums, prevents further shrinkage (no 
matter how warm the temperatare or hot the climate), strengthens 
the fibre, thus giving greater rigidity and compactness. to the mate- 
rial, all of essential importance for floorboards, doors, shutters, and 
similar work. For licences te work the patent, scale of prices, or 
any further information, addre®s, post-paid, or apply to W. H. 
TANQUERAY, Secretary, at the temporary offices of the Company, 
28, New Broad-street, © ity. 

N.B.—It has been satisfactorily ascertained that what are termed 
two-years seasoned flooring boards, contain from 8 to 10 per cent. of 
moisture, causing a shrinkage of one-eighth of an inch in the 
width of the beard, which is ebviated by the new proceas. 


IR W. | BURNET T’S PATENT for pre- pre- 
venting the Decay of Timber, Canvas, and of ail Vegetable 
and Animal Substances. 

This process has long been in extensive use in her Majesty's Dock- 
yards.—Vide Parliamentary Debate, April 13, 1847. It hardens 
and improves the texture of wood without injuring its elasticity, 
and renders it much less in mabile, and entirely so when pre- 
pared expressly for the purpose. 

Licences granted to noblemen and gentlemen to use the prepara- 
tion, and to contractors and others for the purposes of trade, 

wi draulic Apparatus and Tanks at the principal station, Mill- 

Poplar. Square-rigged vessels can lay alongside the premises 

“Ww When the quantity of timber to be prepared is large, special con- 

ey will be entered into on advantageous terms. 
trade discount allowed to Builders, Sailmakers, and 
others introducing business. 

Further information may be obtained and tne seen on ap- 
pose moa te the Secretary, at the Offices, 53, King William-Street, 

ondon-bridge. 














" POR NEW AND OLD BUILDINGS. 
mt aa: 

2 sgepmenrg TERRO-METALLIC 
i” cf WINDGUARD 

cl ey CHIMNEY-POTS, 
For stopping Down Draught, and pre- 


venting the retarn of smoke into the apart- 
ments, 


2 Feet 


Hetikdeee 


ig 
ia On View and on Sale at 
Nhe THOMAS PEAKE’S WHARF, 
+H a CITY ROAD BASIN, LONDON 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, PLASTERERS, AND 
OTHERS. 


W HUGHES and Co., Ornamental Plas- 

© terers, Modellers, &c., are enabled to supply at reason- 

able prices, all kinds of Cement ‘and ents for Archi- 

poner Purposes, nee having a large quantity of f weeds and 
consist ruses for Shop 

‘or pe he, and Pilasters, Queen’s Coat of Arms, Pediment Scro! 

mnmnentes of 


« Chimney 5 large 
&e. : a great variety of Animal and other Ne age &e., for 


Pleasure Grounds, Terraces, &.; 8 variety of 
rere Sofie, ed Moulds efor for internal 
PR. N fg eg gen y Fy St. John- 
Sires ond. removed from U 2g eS 





for 


106) Goowell- road, opposite the Dutchess of Qidenburgh, 


mare pee Oat 
head, out- 
gite meneure. Any workman with a 


A’ KINSON’S CBRE. - — WILLIAM 
hg oy Jun. emir of Portland, and Bath 

Cement, Blue aad White Lins Lime Works, GHURCH 1 STREET, 
ROTH RHITHE. London, Sole Consignee of Atkinson's Cement. 


ATHAI DE CEMENT WORKS, estab- 
THOS INO. CHOON Factors & Laurence Pountney. Hil; 
—— vit George's Wi 's Fez: aa srk 4 ? u 
Burton's Wharf, Com orca. Yanbeth Radway Whart 

N.B. Plaster of Paris and Bricks at reasonable prices. 


ORTLAND CEMEN T is the only Cement 

for externa] purposes which uires no painting or colour- 

wt re net wagwtate or turn green in p situations, and is not 
upon 

Re ng perfectly hydraulic, it is the best cement to use for build- 

ing reservoirs, baths, cisterns, fishponds, &c. 
ing ad fing Te J.B. WHITE and SUNS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster. 


EENE’SPATENT MARBLECEMENT 


forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stu which 
may either be prepared for paint, or finished in imitation o stone, 
by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

It is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
architrave, and other mouldings, in its seen for — pur- 
poses it checks the progress of ire and the attec of Verm: 

need and sole Manufacturers, J B WHITE snd ‘BONS 

bank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


REAVES’S LIAS LIME and CEMENT. 
RUTTY and VEREY, 2, South Wharf, Paddington. 

LIAS LIME, as Mortar, is “ially for sewers, dock- 
walls, hydraulic, railway, and other was | ; its adhesive qualities 
being superior to Roman Cement. 

AS Coe rc RETE, it has more power than any other Cement or 
Lime, as it forms a solid mass— as firm as a rock under water— 
usin ome bushel of lime to cient of gravel. 

LIAS CE} T is easily worked of a beautiful stone colour 
(sisnilar be Portland stone), does net vegetate or crack, hardens by 
exposure to the atmosphere, and is well adapted for modelling an 
casting. 

Metallic Sand on hand. 


MARTIN'S FIKE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 
AUTION.—Messrs.STEV ENS and SON, 


Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the trade generally 
against confounding = invaluable Cement with others, erro- 
neously said to be o! same description. 8, and 8, pledge them- 
selyes that MA RTS. c EMENT is y dissimilar in compen 
tion and manufacture from every other, and being a neutral com. 
pound, is not only free from Reni Cee ye any oahaineee 
with which it ma come in contact, but comp —- resists the ac- 
tion cc the strongest acids. They feel ny a duty rect attention 
to ths collowing properties, which it pg y possesses :— 

1. it ra pedis acquires the bar o! 
2 Unlike other internal cements, its oe is uniform through- 


out ite entire ee 

3% Its surface | may be made equal to that of the finest 
markies NEVER THROW 8 ha AN SALT, and band seats 
paint in four days, when put upon 

It is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for wali item, 
architraves, mouldings, and enrichments of all kin of which 
pu it has been extensively applied by Mr. ome Cubitt, 
on is o Geceptnar eatete, Re we 

or the above purposes, if possesses grea advantages over woods 
being more economical and durable, I fire, damp, and 
vermin, 

For the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lightness, 
durability, and uniform gurface give it an immense advantage over 
stone, being, at the same time, much mere Sogeumion. The most 
satisfactory references can be given. atentees, 
Plaster of Paris and (: ment Man tactuper 1 Dae RY LANE. 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, M PART, 2, Canning- 
place, Liverpool, 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS LD. 
ERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, SPRACTORS, 8 SHIP. 
PERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


OHN’S and CO.’8 PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are the positive eas pet 
sessed by this hag oyer every Cement Piicherte int: 
It will effectually resist Damp. It will never vegetate, nor turn 
green, nor otherwise hor 
peel off. It will form a complete Stone to any ‘Dalidios 
covered with it. It so closely resembles Stone is impossi 
to detect it. It a Lay t either to be pate or coloured, It 
will keep fresh and cask, in any Climate, for any num- 
ber of years. It is at Cement jonag can be depended upon for 
export. It is the only Cement that can be used with confidence by 
the Ben-cite. It send bp ened tea te hethens ox caldanh (ht at 























Cement, It matures by age, and becomes perfect when ‘other Ce- 
ments begin to perish. It may be worked = Winter, as 
frost has ne afieet upan 16 It may be used on Inner Walls of 
new Houses, which y= be Fin noes over or ph Bagg me eens 
laid or pointed with th the 
severest Storms, Any Pistons may ~oaee it, the prints for 
use being very clear and distinct. 
rial does not exceed that of the cheapest Cement 
with all the above-named extraordinary = valuable advan 
nothing can apewech it in point of econo 
Architects and Builders who pedbge used 4 this Cement have de- 
clared that it requires only te be known to be 
Specimens may be seen, and a P: 
Cement, and its mote of 7 of application, 
Testimonials from every part of the 
SUVLE AGENTS tor the Patents, Ba 
for 
a London : of whom ae ae be 
JOHNS and <s PAT. 13 gle aeuaco 
PAINT, Phe jaan rl eg ag a over exterior Wails 
Houses Tiave been covered vered with Roman or other Cements, 
en Som beeen 


pec dingy and discoloured It is in “witch vill te 
Seca ce aaa hiner ELT 


affinity for binds 
——— ity - tay itself with it, stopping the suc- 
































